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INSIDE STORY 


THE COVER: European cars come over the side from ocean-going ships. 


From tiny four-seaters to luxurious limousines and high-performance sports 
cars, imported automobiles are flooding the Canadian market and forcing 
domestic manufacturers to re-think their whole approach to car building. What 
will the result be? James Easton proposes that Canada’s car makers acknowledge 
the fact of global auto competition and design and build cars for export. This, 
Easton says, would be better for the industry—and for all Canadians—than 
running to Ottawa pleading for higher tariffs. 


AFRICA TODAY: The winds of change have recently been rising to gale force in 
some areas and the situation is discussed in this issue by two SN special cor- 
respondents. Joachim Joesten, internationally-known writer whose work has ap- 
peared in most leading magazines and newspapers, reports on the Congo. Apart 
from the political instability, which has brought UN intervention, he discusses 
the economic chaos which is likely to result and which will affect not only 
Belgium but the international market for raw materials. John Gellner, SN’s con- 
tributing editor on military affairs, visited Algeria for his first-hand, up-to-date 
report on the defeat of the rebels by the French forces. In a forthcoming 
article he will deal with the political situation. 


Raymond Hull, British Columbia writer, takes vehement exception to the 
suggestion made by A. David Rogers in SN of June 11 that “Unions Should 
Market Manpower”. He points to some already recorded excesses and injustices 
on the part of powerful unions and argues that increasing this power of “job- 
trusts” would lead to a new fascism which would be very hard to overthrow. 


In EDUCATION, Elva Courrin tells how the widespread use of tutoring in second- 
ary education is more often a snob-factor than an aid to learning . . . Martha 
Cunningham, in arT, evaluates the exhibition of Soviet Painting which has been 
on display in Toronto and which is travelling across Canada in MUSIC, 
Hugh Thomson tells that Montreal is turning a cold shoulder to the talented 
Ethel Stark, conductor of its famed Women’s Symphony Orchestra. 
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Family Market 


Your article—Diefenbaker and his “Time- 
Machine [SN July 9] is the best I have 
seen On a very important subject. 

Spread out across a complete continent. 
as Canada is, against the normal economic 
flow. with the most prosperous country in 
the world right next to us, we need strong 
national media very badly to help keep our 
family of local market areas together. 
Time, Reader's Digest (and several others 
with “Canadian Editions”) are hurting us 
badly. 


MOUNT ROYAL, PQ R. L. MEYER 


Voice of Authority 


I do not remember having read, in one 
issue of a magazine, feature articles of the 
importance and stature of “Mr. Diefen- 
baker and His Time-Machine”, “Higher 
Education: For Money Not Brains”, “Sas- 
katchewan: How the Doctors Lost Face”, 
and the “Ottawa Letter” and “Point of 
View [SN July 9]. 

One other point: “Tell that bloke, second 
from right (front cover) to git ‘is ‘at dahn! 
Wot’s ’e fink e’s doin’—sunbaithin’?” 
TORONTO DOUGLAS GRANT 


Longhair Longhorn 


Congratulations on your “Time-Machine™ 
article. 

The day Time magazine captioned Van 
Cliburn as “The Texan Who Conquered 
Russia” was the day I decided never to 
subscribe to Time again. 

Also, I thought “Dominion Day” had 
been renamed “Canada Day” by the St. 
Laurent government? 


ATLANTA, GA. ROBERT A. NIX 


Funny Coincidence 


I don’t particularly disagree with the views 
expressed in your recent article on inde- 
pendent schools, “The Status of Private 
Schools in Canada” [SN May 28], but I 
do think you are being less than impartial 
in the conclusions you draw in your Com- 
ment of the Day, “The Four Corners” [SN 
June 25]. 

As your “most telling example” you have 
selected Ashbury College, Ottawa, a great 
many of whose students are drawn from 
families of the Diplomatic Corps. Among 
the students named, you include G. Carne, 
now studying in Australia, George Ver- 
haegen, now studying in Brussels, and A. 


to 


Letters 





C. Van Schelle, now studying in the 
Netherlands. 

It may be a coincidence, but at the times 
mentioned, the Australian Trade Commis- 
sioner in Ottawa was C. J. Carne, the 
Belgian Civil Air Attaché was Lt. Col. 
J. Verhaegen and the Netherlands Coun- 
cillor was C. J. Van Schelle. 


KINGSTON A. L. MACLEAN 


The Case for Canada 


I have just finished reading “Higher Edu- 
cation: For Money Not Brains” by Robert 
F. Eddison in your issue of July 9. In 
defence of Canadian educational practice 
—and I speak as a British University hon- 
ors graduate now teaching in an Ontario 
Collegiate Institute— I should like to offer 
the following considerations: 

1. Is an examination system for children 
of 11 plus fair when 75 per cent “fail”? 
The word “fail” is, I know, not strictly 
correct, but many children and their par- 
ents consider they have failed if they are 
not accepted by the grammar school.. 


2. With three times Canada’s population, 
Britain has only the same number of uni- 
versity students, about 100,000, of whom 
less than one sixth attend the two pres- 
tigious “ancient” universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. I do not think that the student- 
staff ratio at the civic universities such as 
Manchester, Birmingham, etc., is any more 
generous than their counterparts in Can- 
ada. 

3. At no university can an elementary 
school teacher take degree courses by 
means of summer school and extension 
such as thousands are at present doing at 
Western, Queen’s and other universities in 
Ontario and elsewhere. 


4. A secondary school teacher in Canada 
is no longer expected to live in polite 
penury as in England. My own salary, after 
two years in this country, is three times 
what I received in England, and it cer- 
tainly does not cost anything like three 
times as much to live here as in England. 

To sum up, I believe Canada can be 
proud of her educational system. It gives 
the average child a better deal than he 
or she would get under the system of Eng- 
land and Wales. This is evident by the bet- 
ter standard of written and spoken English, 
and in many cases, a sounder internal 
school organization than often prevails in 
England. There are faults, I admit, but 
they are to be found in both systems and 
not in one only. 


LONDON, ONT. BRIAN THRIPPLETON 





True Equality 


Robert F. Eddison in his article “Higher 
Education: For Money Not Brains” ap- 
pears to have misconstrued the term 
“equality of opportunity”. I see no reason 
why the term should have greater signifi- 
cance for the English system of education 
than the Canadian. 

True, the English system is vastly su- 
perior (so I have been led to believe). 
but the English method has been devised to 
serve those who are “gifted” and if this is 
equality of opportunity, then I for one 
would have remained, under the English 
system, a dullard. The fact that the Cana- 
dian system leaves room for such as myself 
to gain a higher education, leads me to 
believe that equality of opportunity has 
more meaning in this great country. 


Mr. Eddison’s claiin that the “brighter 
child” is held back in his intellectual de- 
velopment by the average student has a 
great deal of merit. However, the converse 
is true when applied to the English system: 
i.e. the average student has little or no 
chance of “drinking deep the Pierian 
spring” because of the competitive pace set 
by his gifted counterparts. 


The fact that a student must leave schoo! 
at the age of 16 because of a poor show- 
ing in the “infamous eleven-plus” examina- 
tions leads me to doubt the validity of the 
claim that the English system provides an\ 
measure of equality. Certainly, no room is 
left for the intellectual development of : 
student that may, and often does, occu: 
after the age of sixteen. 


It may surprise Mr. Eddison to kno: 
that a Canadian university student ca 
work his way through college and gain im 
measurably more than the stunted individ 
ual who is allowed to drift through wii 
annual doles from well-meaning paren 
and governments. It is utterly ridiculous f 
the author to assert that any means a s! 
dent employs to gain sufficient finances 0: 
side parental hand-outs restricts his dev: 
opment intellectually and socially. 


On the contrary, the student who do 
so has a better working knowledge of | 
world and a better appreciation for edu. 
tion, simply because it is bought with 
own bodily sweat and oftentimes blo 
So what, if a student must borrow fur 
for his education? Is this not better th 
no education? Also, the author would ha 
us believe that any debt incurred is a d 
for life. Any debt, however large or sm: 
is justified simply because it justifies 
greater end—knowledge. 


SATURDAY NIG! ° 





Mr. Eddison quotes some very imposing 
figures on the financial situation of Cana- 
dian students which are for the most part 
true. However, his negative implication that 
scholarships and loans only formed a total 
of 7.5% of the average student’s income 
in 1958-59 is misleading. This figure only 
proves the ability of many students to 
finance their own education by means of 
summer employment, part-time jobs and 
university assistance. 

No mention was made of the Ontario 
government’s loan scheme which has 
proved beneficial to many. It is a credit 
to the Canadian system that in 1958 the 
Industrial Foundation on Education, dis- 
covered that only 18% of all Canadian 
undergraduates received financial assist- 
ance while England found it necessary to 
provide 74% of the student population with 
assistance of some kind. This is even a 
greater credit to our higher standard of 
living. 

Rather than close its doors to the in- 
quiring mind, the Canadian system throws 
open its gates and invites all to enter, to 
drink deep, to satisfy the craving that has 
no end, to seek knowledge for its own 
end. In Canada, education is not designed 
for the gifted, the rich or the poor, but 
for all men who cry: “Show me”! 
rORONTO A. DEY 


The Doctors’ Face 


In your July 9 issue Charle E. Bell writes 
about the Saskatchewan election: “How the 
Doctors Lost Face.” I have no reason to 
doubt the facts presented by Mr. Bell but 
would like to make some observations as 
a private physician, who does not represent 
any group or association. 

One party wins and the other party or 
parties lose; such are the fortunes of poli- 
ics. In the case of Saskatchewan, it ap- 
ears that the doctors lost, according to 
‘ir. Bell, because they made tactical mis- 
ikes, which were utilized to the fullest by 
ie astute and experienced politician, 
remier Douglas. Does this imply that the 

sctors need not have lost, had they played 

eir cards right? Could they have a chance 

: such an uneven fight? After all, they are 

ta political party and have no experi- 

ce in such matters. Mr. Bell states in his 
ening passage that one of the main rea- 
ns for the government election was the 
ur-way split of the vote which enabled 
emier Douglas to win 38 out of 54 seats 

a mere 41% of the popular vote. 

There is no doubt that the doctors made 

iny mistakes and that the other parties 

sught the issue too hot and did not, 
refore, openly support or advise the doc- 

s. About one-third of the doctors of 

skatchewan are from Britain and many 

them had left the United Kingdom be- 
ise Of the National Health Service there. 

‘©y may have been unduly vocal in 

posing compulsory prepaid medical care, 

Ybably believing that, had the British 
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famous Oyster case; 
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Priced with strap, 
from $125. 


When you depend on good tinung 


you need a Rolex! 


Whatever you’re doing, wherever 


‘owre going. by land, sea, or air 
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your time is valuable—important 
enough to be measured by a supremely 
accurate timepiece, a wrist-watch by 
Rolex. It was the invention by Rolex, 
in 1931, of the rotor self-winding 
mechanism that made possible the 
world’s first waterproof self-wind- 
ing wrist-watch, the Rolex Oyster 
Perpetual. 

Let your Rolex dealer show you this 
remarkable watch. Let him explain to 
you why the self-winding mechanism 
makes it more accurate, why the per- 
manently waterproof Oyster case is 
necessary to maintain that accuracy, 
and why the ‘“Twinlock” screw-on 
winding crown is essential for a 
permanently waterproof wrist-watch. 


Rolex 


A landmark in the history 
of Time measurement 
For free illustrated booklet showing the complete 
range of Rolex and Tudor watches, write to 
The Rolex Watch Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
80 Richmond St. West, Toronto. 


supremely accurate in the 


infallibly self-wound by 


modern horological science. 
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Park Plaza Hotel ~~~ 


First choice of all discerning visitors, the Park Plaza Hotel 
blends cosmopolitan style and atmosphere with traditional 
elegance and comfort. With its five hundred magnificent rooms, 
its central location' at Bloor Street and Avenue Road, its fine 
food and facilities, The Park Plaza is the hotel in Toronto for 
the sophisticated man and woman of the world. 


“HALLMARK OF THE FINEST" 


The Park Plaza Hotel 


BLOOR ST. AND AVENUE RD., TORONTO 
For reservations telephone WAlnut 4-5471 


or see your travel "i 
your travel agent PA-30 

















| Medical Association been more united in 





| that 


its opposition to the British Government of 
the day, they could have prevented the 
introduction of State Medicine. 


This is far from certain and there is no 
objective proof for it. The Labour Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom com- 
manded well over 50% of the popular vote, 
and the people wanted a National Health 
Service. The Conservative Government well 
realized this and retained the Health Ser- 
vice .. 

To the best of my knowledge, the ma- 
jority of Canadian doctors honestly believe 
government-controlled compulsory 
health insurance is inferior to the existing 
method of medical care coupled with ex- 
tension of prepaid medical insurance plans. 
Guided by his conscience, the doctor has a 
duty to express his opinion, irrespective of 
results at the polls. Having expressed their 
disapproval, doctors will just the same do 
their best to carry out the plan desired by 
the majority of the people. 

Hindsight is usually better than fore- 
sight, and if there is anything to be learned 
from the election it is that political fights 
be left to the political parties. The doctors 


| should continue to formulate and crystal- 


lize their opinion with regard to the best 


form of medical care, as is being done 


continuously by the Canadian Medical As- 
sociation and its Provinciai Divisions . . . 
TORONTO W. GROBIN, M.D. 


What Itchy Means 


In your issue of July 9, you published my 
reply to Marcus Van Steen, on what is 
wrong with the tourist industry, under the 
heading of “The Itchy Canadian”. During 
my seventy-odd years of roaming this old 
globe I likely have been called many names 
but never until now an Itchy Canadian. 


We village rustics like to get out of ou! 
own back yards once in a while and se 


| other parts of the country and how othe: 


people live. To us this is a pleasure, entei 
taining and we think educational. If these 
excursions sometimes take us outside c 
Canada we do not feel that this earns v 
the title of itchy or lousy Canadians. Tru 
you did not use the word lousy but whi 
travelling through the Canadian west som 
fifty years ago and stopping at small tov 
hotels I made the important discovery th 
itchy beds were nearly always lousy be: 


| SO to me these two words are inseparab 


—when I see one the other flashes throu: 
my mind. 

My letter was intended to draw to ti 
attention of operators of tourist accomm 
dations the fact that it was probably n 
always the price charged for the accomm 
dation, or the quality of meals, but t: 
lack of attention given to guest and t 
total lack of appreciation shown to tho 
leaving their money here. 

DRESDEN, ONT. JOHN E. HOUSTO 
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Fateful August 


AUGUST IS OFTEN called the silly season 
in the newspaper trade. Parliament is 
prorogued, most Legislatures are months 
away from their sessions, and there are 
fewer meetings and conventions at which 
pundits can make explosive statements. 

But this attitude seems to have taken a 
knock or two lately. The troubles in 
Cuba and the sabre-rattling of Khrushchov 
in favor of Castro; the riots in the Congo 
and the despatch of a UN emergency 
force thither have made the international 
scene anything but doldrummy. 

At home the sordid revelations about 
divorce cases both in the federal Parlia- 
ment and in Ontario; the obvious faltering 
of the Government in its dealings with the 
United States about atomic warheads, as 
well as the continuing skirmishing about 
illegal immigration of Chinese, have kept 
the papers mercifully free from artificially 
created news. 

But this is not new. If one reviews the 
really catastrophic events of __ this 
century, they nearly all took place in 
August. The First World War was de- 
clared in August, the Spanish Civil War 
started in August, the Second World War 
started with Hitler’s invasion of Poland 
in August 1939 and stopped after Hiro- 
shima was atom-bombed on August 6th 
ind Nagasaki on August 9th, 1945. 

August, despite holidays, has never 
been quite so dull as we like to think it. 


\ New-Fixed Mark 


r WAS A GOOD TOUCH for Mr. Diefen- 
saker to bring his new Bill of Rights 
efore the Commons originally on 
Yominion Day. If we were to have a 
ew assessment of our basic rights and 
‘rivileges as Canadians, then the anni- 
ersary of the country’s founding was 
bviously a most appropriate day to start 
1e discussions. Furthermore, the Prime 
Minister rose to the occasion (once 
\rnold Peters’ objection on a point of 
rivilege had been disposed of) very 
‘ell. His speech was informative, en- 
ivened with historical allusions, sincere 
nd, in the end, eloquent. 

“I am,” he said in closing, “a Canadian, 
free Canadian, free to speak without 
ear, free to worship God in my own 
vay, free to stand for what I think right, 
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free to oppose what I believe to be 
wrong, free to choose those who shall 
govern my country. This heritage of free- 
dom I pledge to uphold for myself and 
all mankind”. 

This was a noble statement of faith 





Waltzing to Washington 


(“Canada Will Get Nuclear Arms Only in 
an Emergency: Pearkes’ — Headline in 
“Globe and Mail”.) 


ONCE A JOLLY Dief-man sounded off in 
Ottawa 

Proud of his faith in the Bomarc-B: 

“Should the Russians attack us, this is ali 
we have to do: 

Waltz to America, the Land of the Free. 


“Waltzing to Washington, waltzing to 
Washington, 

If there’s a real or a feared emergency 

And we need atomic warheads in North 
Bay and Mont Laurier, 

We'll go a-waltzing to Washington, D.C. 


“First we'll get the okay from the USS. 
President 

Then waltz to Ottawa where Dief is our 
Prime; 

Do not fear that our skies will be dark 
with Russ ICBM’s: 

Khrushchov’s a sport. He will give us the 
time. 


“Waltzing to Washington, waltzing to 
Washington, 

Waltzing down south to the Land of the 
Free! 

Oh, I doubt ‘twill be needed, but if the 
need should rise 

We'll go a-waltzing to Washington, D.C.” 

VIC 





and should be widely circulated in 
schools, citizenship classes and places of 
public assembly. In the whole three-day 
debate following, nobody else even came 
close to such excellence. 

But the very affirmation itself was 
seized on by the Opposition as a weakness 
in the bill itself. If Mr. Diefenbaker was 
able to profess all this without a Bill of 
Rights, they said, what need was there 
for such a bill? If we are all free to live, 


think and speak as we like now, why 
consolidate such freedom in an Act of 
Parliament? 

The criticism is valid, and the text of 
the bill does not seem to guarantee any- 
thing more than what is universally ac- 
cepted now. As many people have pointed 
out before the Committee, to which the 
bill was referred after the debate on the 
second reading ended, it guarantees 
nothing in the important areas of prop- 
erty, religion and education, nor can it, 
unless the Constitution is changed — a 
process which the provinces have to agree 
on, and which, as Mr. Diefenbaker has 
found out, the provinces cannot agree on. 


We are left, therefore, with a Bill 
which merely restates what we have 
all assumed. But in that it is now formally 
stated and in that all Acts of Parliament 
past and future must, according to clause 
3, be interpreted against its provisions, 
Mr. Diefenbaker has, at least, set up 


“an ever-fixéd mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never 
shaken 

It is the star to every wandering bark 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his 
‘height be taken.” 


That is a fair achievement for any 
Prime Minister and certainly earns him 
his place in history. 


Face of America 


SENATOR KENNEDY is now secure in his 
nomination for the American presidency 
and Vice-President Nixon looks equally 
secure even though, at this writing, the 
Republican convention has still to meet. 

What posture do these presidential 
hopefuls present to the outside world? 

First, their youth is the most notable 
thing about them. The present world 
leaders — Khrushchov, De Gaulle, Mac- 
millan and Eisenhower could all, without 
being too precocious, have been their 
fathers. Adenauer could have been grand- 
father to Kennedy and almost to Mr. 
Nixon. 

And this youthfulness is more than 
just a personal attribute. They have col- 
lected round them younger and newer 
men. In particular, Senator Kennedy’s 
team looks like the very successful mid- 
dle-management group of a really large 























British Canada’s 
First Unofficial 


After Cana- 
da was ceded 
to Great Brit- 
ain in 1763, 
little effort 
was made to supply North American 
currency. In 1815, Sir Isaac Coffin, 
holder from Great Britain of the 
freehold of the Magdalen Islands, 
issued his own copper pennies— 
the first unofficial coins circulated 
in British Canada. 





Canada’s First Real Money 
Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
Later, the bank provided copper 
coinage. With the passing of the 
Currency Act in 1841, B of M coins 
became recognized legal tender 
of Canada. 
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corporation — the group where most 
of the actual thinking and planning is 
done. And that such thinking is being 
done by them was clearly seen at Los 
Angeles. The old guard was courteously 
but firmly shoved aside: Mr. Truman 
did not even get to the convention, and 
neither Speaker Sam Rayburn nor Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt had the kind of emo- 
tional or organizational effect which they 
once had. They were heard, but not 
heeded. 

Second, and as a part of this youth, 
there is hope for a fresh approach to 
some of the old problems. This is not to 
say that Red China will be recognized by 
either of them, but it does seem that 
the anguished freeze-up of diplomacy 
which Mr. Dulles brought about will 
eventually be thawed. 


Third, it has been clear all through 
the conventions and primary campaigns 
that there will be a new strength in the 
Presidency. Neither Mr. Nixon nor Mr. 
Kennedy will allow the business of the 
United States to be done by proxy. Golf 
may suffer as a sport, but the United 
States as a nation will be better in the 
long run. 


For if there is one legacy of the Eisen- 
hower regime which needs to be swept 
away as fast as possible it is that govern- 
ment by staff officer which Eisenhower 
has encouraged. The President of the 
United States has more effective power 
than any other man in the world (not 
excluding Khrushchov) and he must use it 
personally as did Roosevelt and Truman. 


On the face of it, or to be more blunt, 
in the faces of these two men, there seems 
to be more fire, more spark, more courage 
than we have seen in Western leaders for 
some time. It is not that Mr. Macmillan’s 
pouchy eyes and drooping moustache 
mean that he is as tired as he looks; nor 
that Mr. Eisenhower’s bumbling speech 
betokens a brain that is equally faltering. 
But to put a good face on things is a 
bigger part of politics than we are usually 
prepared to admit. With Kennedy or 
Nixon the US can once more do just that. 


The Sins of the Fathers 


THE RAPING AND RIOTING which has kept 
the Congo in the news ever since it 
formally declared its independence from 
Belgium on June 30 last has shocked 
the world. But it need not have done. 
It has been known for months that there 
was a great deal of ill-concealed hatred 
against the whites in the Congo (see 
Joachim Joesten’s article on Page 13 of 
this issue) and any Belgian who stayed 
must have been aware that he was putting 
his life and person in peril. 

But before we condemn out of hand the 
tribesmen who have perpetrated these 
atrocities and listen to the insidious anti- 





black propaganda which South Africa has 
not been slow to put about (“You see 
what happens; you can’t put them on any 
kind of equal footing with whites”), we 
should refresh our memory with what 
the whites were doing in the Belgian 
Congo just over fifty years ago. 

Without consulting the tribesmen, the 
European powers at Berlin in 1885 carved 
up the Congo basin for themselves and 
King Leopold II established as his own 
private property large areas in the rub- 
ber- and mineral-rich upper reaches. By 
private (and secret) decree, Leopold II 
confiscated to himself all the produce of 
these regions and the natives, having 
been forced to give up their property to 
the king, were also forced to do the work 
of collecting their rubber and ivory for 
him. 

They were naturally reluctant to do so 
but the agents of Leopold literally held 
the whip hand. The natives were flogged, 
maltreated and mutilated. Their wives 
were chained in the villages so that the 
men would come back from the forest 
with their produce. Their lives, persons 
and goods thus became the sole property 
of a grasping and unfeeling European 
monarch who was, we assume, known in 
Europe as a civilised man. 


By 1903 reports said the situation was 
so bad that the British consul at Boma, 
Roger Casement, was sent into the in- 
terior to make a first-hand survey. His 
dispatch, plus the charges of E. D. 
Morel who had been impelled to find 
out the facts for himself when employed 
by a shipping firm in Liverpool, brought 
the matter to the British Parliament 
The resulting debate caused the ver 
strongest diplomatic pressure to be 
brought to bear on the Belgian Govern 
ment. But it was five years later before 
concerted American and British action 
finally succeeded in forcing the Belgia: 
Government to buy out the king anc 
bring some kind of humane order to th: 
ravaged villages of the Congo. 

The Government’s record has been goo: 
especially since the end of World Wi 
II. From 1945 to the present there ha 
been much done for the native and th 
Congo has become a model colony unde 
a truly paternalistic administration. 

But fifty years is not a very long tim 
in the collective memory of a nation an 
even less in that of a tribe where ors 
tradition is the only memory. 

All this history does not, of cours 
remove the need for a United Natio: 
Force to go to the territory to resto 
order, nor does it lessen our grief f 
the horrible things done to the defenc 
less and innocent women and _ childr 
amongst a new generation of Belgian a 
ministrators. But it does explain what h 
happened and will, in the eyes of much 
the rest of Africa and Asia, partly co 
done it. 
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IN ON F? Not many os dis It usually takes more than one 
m stroke to get the ball in the hole. Same way with ads. 


And that long-lived magazine advertisement is seen and read again and again. 
It moves your merchandise out of the fairway or rough onto the putting green 
—for the last successful stroke. @ Research into millions of magazine inquiries 
shows that the returns keep coming for many months from an advertisement 

.. proving that readers look at magazines again and again. Here is the long- 
drive and close-up-putt combination that builds up to sales. And no other 
medium can give it to you. @ Every well-balanced national advertising budget 
Should include magazines. They give the continuous support that helps all 
local efforts... confidence that builds belief... appeal and excitement of 
finer colour. “And,” says motivation research, “advertising in magazines has 
a quality image that applies equally well to laundry soap or to the most 
expensive car.”* Magazine Advertising Bureau, 21 Dundas Square, Toronto, 
Canada. *Motivation study entitled: Why people buy and read magazines. 
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interchangeable programming panels 


Complete 
communication 
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Magnetic memory stripes on forms 


BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
PUTS ONE ADVANCED TECHNIQUE AFTER 
ANOTHER TO WORK FOR YOU 


Printed circuits 


Here’s a look at the major advantages that make Burroughs F-4200 Electronic Accounting 
Machine the most advanced of its kind—one that will work for you as no other of its size and 
price can: PRINTED CIRCUITS thai give you reliability in compact form, an example of the 
F-4200’s advanced electronic techniques perfected during Burroughs research on ultra 
sophisticated defense projects (computers for Atlas, SAGE, etc.). AN ABILITY TO “READ” 
—from data stored on thin magnetic stripes on the back of ledger cards—vital instructions 
and information like old balance and account number. INTERCHANGEABLE CONTROL 
PANELS that afford you unlimited programming capacity (and can be readily interchanged by 
your own operators). COMPLETE OPERATOR COMMUNICATION SIGNALS—specific identifi- 
cation of information needed to handle special situations. Burroughs—TM 


OPTIONAL: Burroughs 
Automatic Reader operates 
with the F-4200 to simplify & 
accounting still further! It B h les 
automatically runs trial urroug Sy me 
balances, transfers balances 
to new forms, posts fixed 


items. For detailed informa- “NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
tion—and for results—call 


our nearby branch today. Or (If you are interested in discussin i 

g a professional sales 
write Burroughs Adding career representing the most complete line of data process- 
Machine of Canada, Limited. ing equipment available in Canada, you should address 
Factory at Windsor, Ontario. inquiries to Mr. J. L. Rapmund, General Manager, Toronto.) 
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WHENEVER AN INDUSTRY gets into trouble 
in Canada, there is always one thing to 
do — march on Ottawa, and cry tariff. 
That is what the auto industry has been 
doing recently, sending representatives of 
labor, management and even civic officials 
of those auto-making towns where un- 
employment has become a major problem. 
Last month the procession to Ottawa 
came to a climax with the descent of a 
250-man delegation from the United Auto 
Workers, a group which obviously de- 
cided to make up in sheer weight of num- 
bers whatever it might lack by way of 
deep conviction or telling economic argu- 
ment. The picture they painted was of an 
ndustry in fairly dire straits, from which 
zovernment action alone could rescue it. 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker heard the 
JAW brief in full, indicated that the 
;overnment might consider helping in the 
iriff field, and appeared to go along with 
he suggestion of a Royal Commission to 
ok into the industry. 
Fortunately for the UAW, their visit 
as paid before figures were released 
1owing Canadian auto production in the 
rst half of 1960 was actually 4.4% 
gher than a year ago, and the best 
nce the first half of 1957. 
The restive mutterings within the auto 
idustry in the last few months are symp- 
matic of an industry through which the 
ill winds of economic change are blow- 
ig. In early June, the Automotive Parts 
\ssOciation presented a brief to Ottawa. 
he association then made way for repre- 
-ntatives of the main auto manufacturing 
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communities with an interest at stake — 
Windsor, Oshawa, St. Catharines, Oakville 
and Trafalgar. The mayors of these com- 
munities attempted to enlist Ottawa’s sup- 
port to maintain employment. 

Nor were the Big Three themselves 
silent. The president of Chrysler of Can- 
ada, Ron Todgham, took the platform 
offered him at the Canadian Manufac- 
turers Association annual meeting to en- 
ter a plea for tariff protection for the in- 
dustry. Shortly after this, Todgham, along 
with Walker of General Motors, Sale of 
Ford and Grundy of Studebaker-Packard, 
undertook a visit to Ottawa and spent 
time closeted with the Prime Minister. 
No hint of the proceedings was made 
public, thus raising speculation that the 
occasion may have been used as much 
by Diefenbaker to lecture the companies 
on behaving like citizen-corporations of 
Canada as by the presidents to ask for 
government help. 

The background of the present malaise 
in the auto industry goes back at least five 
years and some understanding of it is 
necessary to put the matter in perspec- 
tive. Briefly, since the peak years of 
1955-56, the Canadian industry has seen 
production level off and then decline; it 
has seen falling employment as imported 
cars have taken a bigger and bigger share 
of the market. To the extent that the in- 
dustry has a single broad view of its 
problem, it blames the decline in produc- 
tion and employment on rising imports. 

Further, it takes the view that the 


Automotive Industry: 


Export Answers 


For Import Problems 


by James Easton 


The hardy German Volkswagen 
has forced our domestic car 
industry to rethink 
size of Canadian, 
market for “standard” cars. 


nature, 
overseas 


remedy to the industry’s problems lies not 
in its own hands but in the hands of the 
Government. Perhaps at least some of 
the strenuousness with which it is pushing 
its claims for special consideration is 
derived from the fear that things may get 
worse before they get better. This is a 
far cry from the overweeningly confident 
industry which was a pace-setter of eco- 
nomic growth in the decade after the war. 
The story of pride humbled is, if not 
edifying, at least illuminating. 

From 1945 on, the gods of success 
were on the industry's side. It had pent-up 
demand to satisfy, engineering and styling 
innovations to introduce, merchandising 
skills to exploit. With great single-minded- 
ness and tremendous success it developed 
a product that was superb within its limit- 
ations and created a norm from which no 
company dared deviate without risking 
annihilation in an internally competitive 
market. 

This norm, this standard type of auto- 
mobile, which the industry knows how to 
build so well, is the family sedan — big, 
comfortable, softly-sprung, with a power- 
ful engine and every type of labor-saving 
device. This was the house on wheels, 
with bench seats, chrome gadgetry and 
bedroom decor. This was the car which, 
with its aircraft-derived styling and its 
ever longer, lower, sleeker look, virtually 
monopolized the market for ten years 
and more. 

Technically, this car probably reached 
its apogee in 1955, the industry’s greatest 
sales year ever, the year in which auto- 
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Exports to Britain show’ sharper rise 
than imports, including automobiles. 


matic transmission, power steering and 
power brakes all became available to the 
mass market for the first time. It is per- 
haps significant that technical innovations 
since then have not achieved anything 
like the same degree of success. The in- 
dustry experimented with both air suspen- 
sion and fuel injection. Neither of these 
items caught on with the customer, and 
they were both therefore quietly dropped. 

Styling refinements. however, have multi- 
plied and the glossy-package theory of 
merchandising has flourished. Cars have 
also increased year by year in size to the 
point of absurdity where at least two 
1960 models actually broke Ontario laws 
regarding the width of passenger cars. 

From 1955 on, however. several other 
kinds of automobiles have become avail- 
able on the North American market. 
Initially appealing only to a limited few. 
these new types of automobiles have. in 
fact. revolutionized consumer taste and 
are now changing the character of the 
domestic industry. Among others. the rear- 
engined Volkswagen, Fiat and Renault. 
hardy MG and Triumph sports cars, as 
Well as luxurious Jaguars and Mercedes- 
Benz sedans. have provided the North 
American consumer with an unparalleled 
range of choice. 

These cars were not just different in 
type. representing British or European 
ideas of how to build an automobile and 
what kind of an automobile to build. 
They were also symbols of the re-birth of 
heavy industry in these countries, after 
making good wartime ravages. They were 
an early warning of the re-birth of com- 
petition on a global scale. 

The North American industry was not 
blind to these changes — with its big in- 
vestment stake in Britain and Western 
Europe. how could it be? 
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What should the industry do, though? 
Should it imitate? Should it ignore? 
Should it be content to specialize on an 
international basis, go for a free trading 
approach? Reflecting the complexity of 
the problem, the industry wound up doing 
all three of these things. 

For instance, when imported sports cars 
first began to make inroads into the North 
American market, both Ford and General 
Motors countered with two-seaters de- 
signed in the same concept. The Thunder- 
bird since has successfully grown into a 
four-seater, while the GM Corvette — 
though less successful from the point of 
view of sales — has developed into a 
highly regarded sports car. From a tech- 
nical point of view. GM has also adopted 
the imitative approach by using the rear- 
engined formula in the Corvair. 

There were many reasons why com- 
panies should favor international special- 
ization, (building one car in one 
country but selling and servicing it in 
all). From an engineering and cost point 
of view this was an attractive proposition: 
European plants could make small cars 
more profitably than either Canadian or 
U.S. plants, while North American plants 
were best suited to make the big cars, the 
market for which existed on their door- 
step. North American demand for small 
cars could best be met by imports from 
Europe. while European demand for big 
cars — comparatively far more restricted 
— could be met with imports from Canada 
or the US. 

Most of all, though, the industry felt 
that it could ignore imports. This view 
was reinforced by such factors as heavy 
capital investment in existing production 





lines and the time-lag in designing engi- 
neering and introducing radically new 
models. In its heart of hearts, the indus- 
try went on feeling that, since it had be- 
come so adept at meeting consumer de- 
sires, it now knew what the consumer 
wanted better than he did. Moreover, if 
he didn’t want what they said he did, 
he was wrong. And if he wouldn’t admit 
he was wrong, then at least he should 
buy what the industry was offering him 
from a sense of duty to the industry and 
responsibility to the economy. Hence the 
absurd farce of the “You Auto Buy Now” 
campaign of two years ago. Hence Ford’s 
costly mistake with the Edsel which, after 
a two-year experiment, was quietly buried 
this year. 

It is this reluctance to change, this in- 
ability to adapt to new needs and new 
markets, which mars the record of the 
auto industry in the last few years. As 
predicted in SATURDAY NIGHT (August 30, 
1958), the growing success of imported 
small cars has forced the industry to eat 
crow and make smaller cars itself. At the 
1960 model change, the Big Three in 
Canada — Chrysler at Windsor, Ford at 
Oakville and General Motors at Oshawa— 
swung over to assembly of the new com- 
pacts, the Valiant, Falcon and Corvair 
respectively. 

But if these new models were seen as 
the Canadian industry’s answer to im- 
ported cars, it was a big mistake. It is 
still losing ground to imports, while com- 
pacts are gouging their way into the regu- 
lar-sized car market. 

Last year, roughly one in every five 
new cars sold in Canada was imported 
either from Britain or Western Europe. 
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Canada’s once-booming export sales have slumped while import sales soa’ 
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In the early part of this year, the propor- 
tion increased to roughly one in four. 
By April, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics reported that British and European 
imports were taking 28.9% of the 
Canadian market. 

More compacts are on their way in the 
next model year. In all, ten different lines 
(compared with five at present) will be 
offered on the market. Few people in the 
industry now care to scoff at the impor- 
tance of this smaller car market and many 
go along with George Romney, president 
of American Motors and pioneer of the 
compact car, when he predicts compact 
cars taking 50% of the market in the next 
two years. 

The way in which the industry is react- 
ing to these changes and adapting itself is 
highly instructive. Even at this early date 
it is clear that the performance of the 
various companies in the compact field is 
highly uneven. Ford has been noticeably 
quick off the mark, following the lead of 
the American Motors Rambler; Chrysler 
has been slower. 

The picture of developments in the 
ompact car field is not entirely encourag- 
1g to the Canadian industry. Domestic 
irts manufacturers have missed out on 
‘e existing compact car boom. They 
yn’t make parts for any of the existing 
ympacts, and it is doubtful whether the 

e mew compacts themselves will be 

ide in Canada. Significantly, few Cana- 

in consumers have heard of or seen 
rd’s compact Comet, currently a_ big 
‘es success in the US. 

Because of this somewhat cloudy view 

the future — certainly more cloudy 

n in the U.S. — the industry is going 

ough a phase of trying to find solutions 

its problems. Parts manufacturers for 
tance feel a number of threats. They 
missing out on the small car boom, 
vitably. They are also probably missing 
on the trend to automatic transmis- 

s, all of which are imported. 

"his accounts for the popularity of sug- 

tions that British and European manu- 

urers be encouraged to set up assem- 
plants in Canada, using local materials 
labor. It also accounts for the pro- 
al that the amount of Canadian con- 
in a car (on which depends duty-free 
'y of other parts from the U.S.) be 
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Flood of imports reflects nature of global competition for auto ma 
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raised to 70% or 75% from 60% at 
present: this being designed to encourage 
further manufacture of parts and acces- 
sories in domestic plants. 

Yet another protectionist suggestion is 
that British cars, which currently enter 
duty-free under Imperial Preference. be 
treated on the same basis as U.S. and 
European cars — thereby qualifying for 
172% duty charges. (The reasoning be- 
hind this appears to be that if you can’t 
sell apples, then you should make it as 
difficult as possible for anyone else to sell 
oranges. ) 

A more long-term and. on the surface. 
more statesmanlike view is concerned 
with gaining access to U.S. markets and 
thereby lowering Canadian production 
costs. Under this theory, Canadian and 
U.S. auto production would be “synchro- 
nized” on a tariff-free basis. Canadian 
plants would specialize in particular lines 
and export to the U.S.. while U.S. plants 
would specialize in other lines which they 
would sell to Canada. 

While most of these arguments deserve 
a hearing they hardly bear up under 
examination. Probably the most emotional 
issue is that of employment levels in the 
industry. How much this is due to im- 





ports from Britain and Europe, how much 
to imports from the U.S., isn’t clear. One 
thing that should not be overlooked is 
the fact that the servicing of imports is 
in itself a major industry. Can this be 
accounted a total loss to the auto industry? 

To try and compel foreign companies 
to locate in Canada for other than eco- 
nomic reasons is clearly absurd. The 
present range of imports comes from 
many different countries and from many 
different companies within those countries. 
Without sufficient volume, what justifica- 
tion would these companies have at this 
stage to locate plants in Canada? 

While it would no doubt be encourag- 
ing to have more auto parts made in 
Canada, the issue of increasing Canadian 
content revolves round the ability of 
Canadian parts manufacturers to produce 
competitively. 

The singling out of British cars as the 
major cause of the industry's present state 
of woe is inexact and the suggestion that 
duties be increased ignores other trade 
considerations. The present preference on 
British cars is only bound until 1961 and 
if there is any question of re-negotiation, 
it can be attended to then. But the highly 
satisfactory growth of Canadian exports 
to Britain. as well as the importance of 
cars in increasing British earnings in the 
Canadian market. suggest that the broader 
trade picture will determine this issue. 

A North American common market in 
automobiles has many attractions, al- 
though it would be of no immediate ad- 
vantage to the Canadian industry, involv- 
ing as it must considerable negotiation as 
well as re-location of suppliers. But in 
putting forward the proposal, the Cana- 
dian industry does not appear to have 
examined all the risks involved in making 
only specialized lines. For the sake of 
argument. how would the Canadian in- 
dustry feel now if, a few years ago. 





MOTOR VEHICLES constitute Canada’s 
largest capital goods industry. Over- 
all, the auto industry ranks fourth, 
in dollar value of shipments, in 15 
major industrial groupings. Car-mak- 
ing is topped only by pulp and paper. 
petroleum products and non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining. In 1959 
the total value of factory shipments 
from the Canadian automobile in- 
dustry reached $847 million. 

In 1959 the industry produced 
368.587 vehicles. Of this total 300.- 
975 were automobiles—285,900 for 
the domestic market and 15,075 for 
export. Adding imports from the 
U.S. and Europe, total vehicle sales 
in Canada last year reached 502,626. 
Of this total, 425.038 were passen- 
ger cars. European imports number- 
ing 122,340 vehicles accounted for 





What the Car Industry Means to Canada 


$243.088,000 of the overall total of 
$1.540,168.000 for all vehicles sold 
in Canada. 

Government revenue in sales and 
excise taxes from new car sales last 
year totalled $160,112.431. Of this. 
saies taxes accounted for $104,307.- 
383. With a total 5.011.506 motor 
vehicles registered in Canada last 
year, government revenues from 
registrations and gasoline taxes 
reached $512.405,000. Gasoline taxes 
alone produced a revenue of $364.- 
040,000. 

The Canadian auto industry last 
year employed a monthly average of 
33.160 workers and met an average 
monthly payroll of $13,007,966. On 
a weekly basis, the most recent fig- 
ures show industry workers averaged 
38.3 hours and were paid $78.59. 
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Canadian Automobile Employees and Earnings 
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Sharp declines in number of employees, earnings, show industry troubles. 


Chrysler had decided to build only 
Plymouths at Windsor or Ford only 
Edsels at Oakville? Would a feast or 
famine proposition be welcome? 

That the Government is planning some 
token concessions to the industry is sug- 
gested by recent evidence. Questions in the 
Commons have indicated that revaluation 
of imported cars for duty purposes is 
under way: the intention being to narrow 
the present price spread between imports 
and domestic cars. This action appears to 
result from the Government’s buying the 
argument that price is the main factor in 
competition and that low-cost imports are 
undermining the domestic market. 

But is this necessarily true? There are 
many indications that if anything, the 
spread in prices is disproportionately nar- 
row rather than wide. When regular-sized 
sedans are selling within $50 of compact 
cars and $500 of imported small cars, it 
is clear. that the consumer is simply totally 
disinterested in buying a big car at any 
price, and interested in a small car despite 
its far higher cost on a pound-for-pound 
basis. It also suggests that revaluation for 
duty purposes will not do what it is in- 
tended to do, if for no other reason than 
that it is dealing with the wrong problem. 

The real problem is that the Canadian 
industry is not building the right product. 
The answer does not lie in greater pro- 
tection, whether by altering Canadian 
content regulations or tariffs. This would 
only encourage the industry to persist in 
its errors and deprive the consumer of the 
right to choose what he wants and what 
he needs. 

The inflexibility of the industry, its un- 
readiness to compete, its unwillingness to 
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meet consumer demands, have all been 
amply demonstrated over the last few 
years. The one company in the North 
American industry which has really taken 
risks and shown flexibility in recent years 
is the one which has no complaints — 
American Motors. While the Canadian in- 
dustry moans in public about low-cost im- 
ports taking away business, the American 
Motors Rambler has shown that a rela- 
tively high-cost import brought in over a 
1712% tariff can compete and is compet- 
ing in Canada, if the product is right. 
While the industry moans about employ- 
ment, American Motors has quietly gone 
ahead with plans for restarting assembly 
operations in Canada. 

The auto industry has nobody but itself 
to blame for its current phase in the 
doldrums, something which its elaborate 
smokescreen of excuses calling for gov- 
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ernment intervention does not hide. 
Where the Government can help is with 
exports, which in the 1930s _ were 
sufficiently important to provide the in- 
dustry with 25% and more of its sales. 
But in its current mood of pessimism 
and stagnation, the industry seems un- 
willing to look to new markets. 


The staggering decline in Canadian 
automobile exports (see chart) is con- 
vincing proof of the industry’s obsession 
with the domestic market to the exclusion 
of foreign markets. There can be little 
doubt that this is a “made in U.S.A.” 
policy that was, for a time, realistic. But 
is it now? 

Imported cars have made much greater 
headway into the Canadian market than 
they have into the U.S. market. If the 
Canadian industry has idle facilities, why 
cannot they be used to manufacture a 
limited range of vehicles specifically de- 
signed for foreign markets? If we must 
import, surely we should try to devise 
matching exports. 

There is ample precedent for such a 
policy. Canadian manufactured Otter and 
Caribou aircraft, for example, have won 
international acceptance as specialized air- 
craft. Surely it is possible for the auto 
industry, which has more than twice the 
dollar sales of the aircraft industry, to 
design and manufacture for export. 

Such a policy, if adopted, would also 
strengthen the auto industry’s hand in 
bargaining with foreign governments for 
equal treatment. One glaring example of 
such inequality exists in Britain where 
Canadian-built cars are subject to a 20° 
(and in some cases 30%) duty. 

In short, if the industry would apply 
itself to designing vehicles to meet the 
surging foreign demand for a_ rugged. 
compact vehicle capable of negotiating 
something less than  superhighways, it 
might well discover its own domestic 
market. It’s worth considering. It might 
also discover it has no need to run to 
Ottawa with demands on the public purse. 
And that is something all Canadions 
would welcome. 























General dislike of North American autos shows in shrinking U.S. export: 
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Portent of present unrest in Congo was evident in rioting last year in Stanleyville where 14 died. 


Africa ‘Today: Caesarean Birth in the Congo 


IN THE OFFICE of a major Belgian mining 
concern in the Congo, the early advent of 
independence was heralded, a few weeks 
ago, by a symbolic take-over ceremony 
staged by the native personnel. One morn- 
ing, every one of them, down to the last 
office boy, reported for duty in European 
‘executive” dress, complete with ties and 
jackets utterly incongruous in the intense 
tropical heat. In the course of the work- 
lay, whenever one of the European clerks 
’r supervisors got up from his seat, one 
f the black staff members would 
\romptly install himself at his desk and 
eep it occupied for the rest of the day 
The Belgians, half-amused, _half-dis- 
‘ayed, watched the puerile performance 
ithout trying to interfere. They knew 
‘at their days were numbered, anyway, 
it tomorrow black men would indeed 
sitting at those desks, even though they 
uld do no more than twiddle their 
imbs on the writing-pad, and that it 
uld not pay to get in bad with the 
isters-to-be of Africa’s newest and big- 
t black state. 
\t the most, one of the evicted Euro- 
‘ns would surreptitiously pass to a 
league, with a wry chuckle, a recent 
le of Punch in which appeared a car- 
m that was not exactly meant to, but 
indeed, admirably illustrate the plight 
the (formerly) Belgian Congo. The 
ture showed two white settlers in pith 
nets being stewed waist-deep in a 
obling cauldron fired by a _ howling 
nd of savages. The caption had one of 
m remark to the other: “Personally, I 
't think they’re quite ready for self- 
ernment.” 
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by Joachim Joesten 


To the vast majority of the roughly 
100,000 Belgians, public officials and pri- 
vate citizens, however, the Congo’s pre- 
mature rush into independence has been 
no laughing matter. They had been taking 
no chances with the cauldron which, in 
a political sense anyway, has been boiling 
furiously for months. By every available 
ship, airplane, motor vehicle or other 
means of transportation, they had been 
streaming out of the uncertain country 
(which, to many of them, had been home 
for decades) long before the July riots 
forced those remaining to do so. And, 
with them, the foreign capital that is so 
urgently needed to keep the Congo on 
the course to industrialization and pro- 
gress initiated by the Belgians with such 
conspicuous success, is streaming out, too. 

The panic of the Belgian settlers is 
understandable. Of all the former colonies 
in Black Africa that have gained in- 
dependence in the past few years, the 
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Congo is by far the most immature and 
ill-prepared for the great venture of self- 
government. For 84 years, the Belgians 
had ruled their huge African possession— 
it is about 80 times the size of the home- 
land—in a spirit of benevolent paternalism 
that made the Congo the showpiece of 
good colonial administration but at the 
same time failed to bring forth and train, 
in time, a generation of native officials 
and intellectual leaders competent to take 
matters into their own hands when the 
inevitable time of change came. 

As a result, the Congo’s change-over 
from outright colonial status to complete 
independence had to be accomplished 
without the usual safeguards. The period 
of transition, involving limited participa- 
tion of native leaders in the administration 
of the country. which in the case of the 
other new African nations was measured 
in years, was compressed, as far as the 
Congo is concerned, into a few short 
months; makeshift elections held in haste 
brought inconclusive results; and no 
national leader of the stature of say 
Nkrumah in Ghana or Touré in Guinea 
stood ready to grasp the reins of govern- 
ment relinquished by the colonial power. 
The violence which has occurred could 
well have been foreseen, even as it was 
in India thirteen years previously. 

To be sure, the names of two Congo- 
lese politicians have come to be rather 
widely known these last few months and 
they are both playing foreground parts— 
apparently in opposing roles—in_ the 
initial stage of the Congo’s independence. 
One of them is Joseph Kasavubu, 50, who 
heads the Abako party that controls the 
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Native enthusiasm over independence 
was soon turned into bloody violence. 


Lower Congo area. The other is Patrice 
Lumumba, 34, leader of the National 
Congolese Movement. Both of these men 
claim to represent a majority of their 
fellow-citizens; neither has yet proved 
himself a truly national leader with a 
large following in all parts of the country 
and among all elements of the population. 

Of the two rivals. Kasavubu can claim 
to have been first to start agitation for 
independence in 1957. The Belgians at 
first paid him little heed. He was arrested 
a number of times and was briefly im- 
prisoned. But it was not until after the 
bloody riots of January, 1959, which 
jolted the Belgians out of their complac- 
ency, that he and his party’s demands for 
independence were taken seriously in 
Brussels. 

In the meantime, Patrice Lumumba. 
who is now 34, had also come to the fore 
as organizer of the National Congolese 
Movement whose principal stronghold is 
in the provincial capital of Elizabethville. 
This area, which adjoins Northern Rho- 
desia, is the poorest of the Congo. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Lumumba 
should hold more radical views than 
Kasavubu whose Abako party holds the 
whiphand over the capital Leopoldville, 
and the prosperous districts along the 
lower course of the Congo River. 

When the Belgians. in 1959, realized 
that they would not be able to hold on 
indefinitely to their vast African colony, 
they drew up an elaborate timetable de- 
signed to lead the Congo to independence 
in five years through gradual stages of in- 
creasingly responsible — self-government. 
But the impatient hotheads among the 
Congolese nationalists, in particular 
Lumumba, would have none of this sens- 
ible procedure. They wanted independence 
here and now and underlined their de- 
mands by fomenting unrest and disorders. 

The Belgians, with the Algerian tragedy 
very much in mind, decided to let go 
rather than hang on and be pulled into 
an uncontrollable maelstrom. At the first 
Belgian-Congolese round table conference, 
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which was held in Brussels in January- 
February, 1960, they allowed themselves 
to be rushed into a pledge to grant total 
independence by June 30—a_preposter- 
ously early date. 

There has been a great deal of specula- 
tion and controversy, in Belgium as 
abroad, about the economic consequences 
that are likely to flow from a decision 
dictated by political necessity. How will 
Belgium be affected by the loss of her 
former colony and what will be the 
economic future of the Congo after the 
apron-strings that have bound it for so 
many decades to the mother country have 
been cut? 

A prominent French journalist, Robert 
Guillain, who recently published a com- 
prehensive survey of the Belgian economy 
and its prospects in the distinguished 
Paris newspaper Le Monde, came up with 
some rather startling and somber conclu- 
sions. If the loss of the Congo were fol- 
lowed eventually by an economic rupture 
between the two countries—as happened, 
for instance, after The Netherlands had 
granted independence to Indonesia—Bel- 
gium would stand to lose up to 6 per cent 
of its national product, M. Guillain held. 
And he quoted a colleague, “one of the 
best Belgian journalists,” as saying: “If 
we lose all the money we've put into the 
Congo, we'll be reduced to the rank of 
a small country.” 

In rebuttal of the pessimistic forecasts 
of this French writer, an eminent Belgian 
economist, Professor Fernand Baudhuin 
of the University of Louvain, writing in 
La Libre Belgique of May 14. 1960, ex- 
pressed the view that the effects of the 
Congo's loss on the Belgian economy 
would be minor. 

Professor Baudhuin strongly took issue 
with the figure of 200 billion Belgian 
francs ($4,000.000,000) which Belgium, 
according to Robert Guillain, had _ in- 
vested in the Congo. He felt 60 billion 
francs to be a more accurate estimate. 
One gathers that the difference is largely 
accounted for by the spectacular drop in 
values which the shares of the leading 
mining and industrial enterprises suffered 
on the Brussels Stock Exchange since the 
agitation began in 1958. 

For instance, Union Miniére, the fore- 
most mining combine active in the Congo 
—with an annual output of 250,000 tons 
of copper it is one of the world’s top pro- 
ducers of that metal, and it accounts for 
60 percent of the world output of cobalt— 
early in May, 1960, was quoted at 1,700 
francs a share as compared to 8,000 francs 
in its heydey or, to quote Prof. Baudhuin, 
“on a day of folly.” 

Similar setbacks have been suffered 
by other leading concerns such as the 
Société Générale, which is reputed to own 
30-40 billion francs’ worth of Congo prop- 
erties, and the Congo affiliate of the 
South African De Beers (Oppenheimer) 
group of companies, the world’s largest 
producer of industrial diamonds. 





American and British money is also 
heavily engaged in the Congo, the former 
in the “American Congo Company” and 
the “Compagnie du Katanga,” among 
other corporations, the latter in the local 
affiliates of Unilever, Shell and the British 
American Tobacco Company. 

* While Professor Baudhuin concedes that 
the possible loss of some 60 billion francs 
worth of property would be a severe blow, 
he does not feel the Belgian economy as 
such would be overly affected by it. Not 
6%, but only 3% is the correct percentage 
of Belgium’s national product involved, 
he asserts. And the eventual loss of the 
Congo market, far from being “a capital 
element in the Belgian balance of pay- 
ments,” as Robert Guillain had written, 
would be a minor setback. According to 
Prof. Baudhuin, in 1959, the Congo ab- 
sorbed only five billion francs worth of 
Belgian exports, out of a total of 165 
billion. 

The Louvain economist also sharply 
assails the view widely held abroad that 
Belgium owed a large part of he: 
economic recovery after World War II 
to the Congo’s uranium resources which 
at the time were snapped up by the only 
atomic power then in_ existence. the 
United States, and were handsomely paid 
for in hard dollars. As a matter of fact, 
the bulk of money earned by the Congo 
from its rich uranium resources was 
plowed back into the economy of the 
colony. 

This is one reason why the Congo toda) 
is, industrially, one of the most advanced 
countries of the Dark Continent. Mining 
and industry at present account for 36 
per cent of national production in the 
Congo, against 26 per cent in Morocco: 2! 
per cent in Kenya; 14 per cent in Nigeris 
and 10 per cent in Tanganyika. 

In spite of this remarkable progress : 
industrialization, the Congo _ still 
primarily an agricultural country. Abo 
70 percent of its population live, direct! 
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or indirectly, by farming. The chief ex- 
port staples—together they account for 
more than 80 percent of agricultural ex- 
ports—are palm and its oils; rubber; 
coffee; and cotton. 

National income per head of the popu- 
lation, which averages an annual growth 
of 4.4 per cent,—about the same as in 
oil-rich Venezuela—is among the highest 
in the group of development countries. 
Since 1950, salaries have risen by 137 
per cent, while the cost of living, in the 
same period, has advanced by only 21 
per cent. These and other statistical data 
attest an impressive rise in the standard 
of living. On the other hand, the excel- 
lent work done by the Belgian admin- 
istrators also is reflected in sanitary pro- 
gress; in improved health services which 
have reduced the mortality rate drastically 
in recent years and in one of the highest 
standards of education to be found in 
Africa. 

Thanks to the lower mortality, and one 
of the highest birth rates in the world— 
estimates vary between 2.3 and 3.0 per 
cent—the Congo’s population is expand- 
ing by leaps and bounds. From its present 
level of 13.5 million, it is expected to 
grow to twice that size by 1982 at the 
earliest or 1990 at the latest, according 
to which estimate of the rate of growth 
proves correct. This “population explo- 
sion” is one of the toughest problems the 
native government of the independent 
Congo state will have to grapple with. 
Unless it succeeds in attracting substantial 
fresh foreign capital, and halting the 
monetary outflow of the past few months, 
the Congo’s budding industrial economy is 
bound to enter a period of stagnation and 
‘the standard of living inevitably will de- 

line. 

It is important to note, in this con- 

ection, that the new Congo Government 

ill have not only an indirect interest, as 

presented by fiscal levies, but also a 

‘rect one, in the form of royalties and 
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dividends, in keeping mining and industry 
on an even keel. For the State is an im- 
portant stockholder in a large number of 
Congolese enterprises, from the giant 
Union Miniére down. This state of affairs 
has given rise to much speculation. Will 
the new Congo Government seek to ex- 
pand its share in industry and business 
and thereby introduce socialism in the 
country, through the backdoor, or will it 
be satisfied with the mixed economy now 
in existence? 

Again, will the new leaders yield to 
the powerful temptation of enriching 
themselves by putting the profits of partly 
state-owned enterprises into their own 
pockets and opening the door to large- 
scale corruption? As yet, no one can tell 
what the answers to these as well as to a 
hundred other disturbing questions con- 
cerning the future of the Congo will be. 

If the exodus of Belgian settlers from 
the Congo, in the past few months, has 
been mainly due to fear of the “cauldron,” 
the flight of capital—much of it in the 
hands of absentee owners—was motivated 
by apprehensions that power in the new 
state might pass quickly into the hands 
of extremists like Lumumba, or even into 
those of avowed Communists, in which 
case nationalization might follow quickly. 
By last April, the capital outflow from the 
Congo had reached such momentum that 
the Belgian Government found it neces- 
sary to institute exchange controls in the 
colony. Since then, the maximum amount 
that could be transferred abroad has been 
10,000 francs ($200) per person per 
month. 

Modalities of the future relationship 
between the independent Congo and Bel- 
gium were worked out in some detail at 
a second round-table conference that was 
held in Brussels April 26 to May 16, 1960. 
However, the conferees had no power to 
commit the independent Congo Govern- 
ment of tomorrow. All they could do was 
to study the problems at hand and adopt 
resolutions on how best to deal with 
them. In the end, the Belgians made most 
of the concessions, getting little in return. 
A Belgian pledge to contribute $53 mil- 
lion to the Congo’s budget for the current 


year and to provide financial as well as 
technical aid also in future, found no 
equivalent counterpart in Congolese as- 
surances and safeguards. 

One of the biggest and most ominous 
question-marks hanging over the future of 
the Congo is the nature of the foreign aid, 
other than Belgian, that will be used to 
tide the country over the difficult first 
years of independent life. For many 
months, rumors have been rife of method- 
ical preparations by the Soviet Bloc 
countries with a view to establishing in 
the Congo a major beachhead for the 
penetration of Africa. 

That the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany—the countries 
most active in carrying the gospel of 
Lenin to the far corners of the earth— 
stand ready to rush into the Congo with 
diplomatic and consular representatives, 
the moment the green light is given, and 
that these will bring with them alluring 
offers of technical and financial aid, one 
may take for granted. What remains an 
open question, is how the Congolese Gov- 
ernment will react to these overtures. 

But also a number of “capitalist” 
countries, in particular the United States, 
West Germany and France, are poised to 
step into the vacuum left by the massive 
flight of Belgian capital and personnel 
from the Congo. In contrast to the Soviet 
Bloc countries. however, they are waiting 
for signs of stability before committing 
themselves. 

One of the unpleasant possibilities to 
be faced is that the Congo, torn by 
political, personal or tribal rivalries, will 
fall apart. Although it has been governed 
as a single political unit for 75 years, the 
Congo is far from being a monolithic 
country. The territory is inhabited by 
some 50 tribes speaking different 
languages and dialects. Tribal loyalties 
are strong while political concepts are 
hazy. 

Essentially, the two things that lie 
ahead on the Congo’s untried road to 
“quickie” independence are mutually ex- 
clusive. If chaos is to prevail, independ- 
ence is bound to be short-lived. 
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The Rebel Defeat 


in Algeria 


by John Gellner 
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THERE IS NEW hope, faint but not alto- 
gether unreasonable, that the Algerian 
war may at last be ended by some political 
compromise. That would have been utterly 
unthinkable even a year ago. If the situ- 
ation has changed between the two basic 
policy pronouncements of General de 
Gaulle, that of September 16, 1959, and 
that of June 14 of this year, it is because 
a marked improvement in the military, 
and a lesser one in the political, fortunes 
of France has made the F.L.N. ready to 
negotiate when, before, it would accept 
nothing but an unconditional withdrawal 
of France from Algeria. 

The big question, of course, is whether 
this change in the attitude of the F.L.N. 
leadership is real or merely a manoeuvre 
aimed at placating its deeply worried main 
sponsors, Tunisia and Morocco, and at 
retaining the sympathy which is felt for 
the Algerian rebels even in parts of the 
Free World. We will try to answer this 
question in the second part of this study, 
which will deal with the political situ- 
ation. It is certain that if the F.L.N. leaders 
are really prepared very soon, if not im- 
mediately, to sit down with all other 
interested parties in discussions leading 
to a definite settlement of the Algerian 
question, they have become so because 
they no longer believe that they can force 
the French out. This, in turn, would be 
the result of the realization that inside 
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armed Algerian 
electrocuted while trying to penetrate the 
barbed-wire fence along the Algerian-Tuni- 
sian border symbolizes the rebels’ defeat. 


rebel 


Algeria the war is in fact over, and that 
they have lost it. 

In that case, the military situation 
would be the key to the understanding 
of the political. It is indeed probable that 
it always was the key. And so we should 
look first at the reasons why a rebellion 
which, at one time, seemed almost cer- 
tain of succeeding has broken down, and 
then at what chances the F.L.N. has of 
getting serious military operations under 
way again. 

The Algerian rebellion started on No- 
vember 1, 1954, and reached its high- 
water mark about two years later, in the 
Fall of 1956. At that time, the military 
situation looked grim indeed for the 
French. They controlled the cities, of 
course, and more or less the principal 
arteries of communication, but the coun- 
tryside belonged to the rebels. The latter 
had over 30,000 men in the field, of 
whom over 8,000 were “moujahidine”, 
regular, full-time combatants, in organ- 
ized units and with modern weapons. 

Also, the F.L.N. had, in its organisa- 
politico-administrative (O.P.A.), 
built up a parallel administration to the 
French, one which, mostly quite openly, 
held sway over a population which was 
willing, or either terrorized or apathetic 
enough, to accept rebel rule. French mili- 
tary operations were often haymakers 
which hit nothing but air. At any rate, 
once an operation was finished and the 
troops had been withdrawn to their con- 
centration points, the F.L.N. organization 
came back into the village, as strong as 
ever. 

The tide began to turn in the Winter 
of 1956/57. This was in part due to 
greater military efficiency on the French 
side, but mainly to the fact that the rebels 
overreached themselves. Had they acted 
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French forces were able to muster modern equipment to 
help them put down rebel uprising. Helicopter is example. 







wisely at the height of their successes, they 
might have gathered widespread support 
among the population—and had this hap- 
pened, had the French had te fight in a 
really enemy country, their task would 
have been well-nigh impossible. Luckily 
for the French, the more successful the 
rebels were, the more unrestrained was 
their rule of terror. It was this which 
turned the masses of the Moslem popula- 
tion against them. It was this which was 
perhaps the main reason for the defeat of 
the rebellion, in 1959/60. 

To understand the apparent folly with 
which the rebels threw away the good 
will, or at least the respect, which thei: 
successes against heavy odds had earned 
them among large parts of the Moslem 
population of Algeria, one must realiz 
who the men were who led the rebellion 
in its heyday. 

In 1956, the real leaders of the F.L.N 
were the military chiefs, practically a! 
Berbers from the warlike race of th 
Kabyles, men like Krim Belkacem, Ama 
OQuamrame and Ramdan Abane. It ma 
suffice to relate how one of them, Be 
kacem, the only one of the Kabyle wa: 
lords who is still in the F.L.N. leadersh 
(as Vice-Premier and Foreign Minist: 
of the “provisional revolutionary gover! 
ment of Algeria” in Tunis, the G.P.R.A. 
came to be one of the heads of the revol 
tion. 

Krim Belkacem had served in ti 
French Army during the war and hi 
reached the rank of corporal. He th 
thought that he should, on discharge, | 
given preference for the then_ vacant jc 
of rural constable in his native villa 
near Dra-el-Mizan, in Kabylia. Instea. 
a cousin got the appointment. Belkace 
killed him. Indicted for murder, he fi 
into the mountains to live the life of 











quite unpolitical outlaw. It was only some 
five years later that he found his way into 
the militant political underground. 


It was largely men.like him who met on 
August 20, 1956, in the Soummam valley, 
right near a main highway and under the 
very noses of the French, and usurped the 
leadership of the F.L.N. They all believed 
in living by the sword. There may have 
been idealists among them, but no dream- 
ers. And their hand lay ever more heavily 
on the ravaged countryside. 


They did irreparable harm to their cause 
in the process. To give but one example: 
on the western slopes of the wild Djebel 
d'Akfadou are the Kabyle villages of Tif- 
rit-Nait ou Malek and of Mahagga. In 
1956, this area was completely dominated 
by the F.L.N. The villagers may not have 
been enthusiastic adherents to the rebel 
cause, but they certainly co-operated will- 
ingly. Then, one night, the “caid” (heredi- 
tary chief) of the two villages came home, 
to find that in his absence the rebels had 
slit the throats of the caid’s father and 
three brothers. 


Whatever the reasons for this outrage 
may have been, the villagers to a man 
turned away from the F.L.N. and rallied 
to the French. They were the first in the 
area to do so. They have raised a “harka” 
(unit of irregulars on full-time service, 
something like a native levy, although 
this is not an appropriate designation in 
a country where everybody is, strictly 
speaking, a “native”) which has helped to 
hunt down the rebels in the Djebel. Thev 
have asked for, and been given, weapons 
for village self-defence, and have used 
‘hem for good purpose. Now the whole 
egion is pacified and staunchly on the 
ide of the authorities. 

The case of Tifrit-Nait ou Malek and 
\Viahagga has been repeated all over the 
ountry. In fact, at the end of 1959, 
bout one third of the French Forces 
1 Algeria was made up of Algerian Mos- 
ms, 182,000 all ranks, of which 129,000 
ere regulars and 53,000 “harkis”. Three 

ars earlier, there had been none of 

latter, and only about 43,000 of the 
rmer, most of them undoubtedly con- 
ripts. As the “harkis”, at least, are all 

Junteers, one may ask oneself what 

uld have happened if these 53,000 had 

cided to fight on the side of the rebels. 


Rebel ham-fistedness, which effectively 
‘pped the countryside from rallying to 
cause of the F.L.N., also made pos- 

‘le the change in French strategy which 
ught about the military successes of 
59/60. This change is generally as- 
‘ated with the name of General Mau- 
le Challe, who became Commander-in- 
. ief in Algeria in December, 1958, (he 
‘snow Commander-in-Chief, Allied 
Forces, Central Europe). Challe, an air 
force general, had the advantage of not 
being burdened with preconceived ideas 
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of African warfare. He realized that a 
massive clean-up operation would not 
lead to pacification unless the region in 
which it took place remained under mili- 
tary control until it was unlikely that 
the rebels could come back. 

He thus laid down the following “modus 
operandi”: mobile units, operating usually 
in battalion strength and drawn from a 
general reserve, would hit the rebels hard 
and break up their operational forma- 
tions, the “katibas”. This was done in 
Central Algeria in the late Summer and 
Fall of 1959 and the Winter 1959/60 
(operation “Jumeile”) and is now being 
done in the East (operation “Pierres Pré- 
cieuses”). Then, the units stationed in 
the area (called “unites du secteur” or 
“unites de quadrillage”) would spread out 
into small posts. The inhabitants of the 
villages, whether there was a_ military 
unit in them or not, would be armed for 
self-defence. 

As the rebel threat decreases (or right 
from the beginning if the clean-up opera- 
tion in that area was fully successful), the 
posts are gradually reduced in strength, 
and the men thus relieved concentrated 
into “commandos de chasse” (pursuit 
groups). These, composed of regulars and 
of “harkis”, are then again used for mo- 
bile operations, to hunt down the last 
scattered rebels, thus making unnecessary 
the return for another clean-up operation 
of the large units from the operational 
reserve. The penultimate stage is reached 
when the post contains only four or five 
regulars (one or two N.C.O.s, a soldier- 
schoolteacher, a medical orderly, a cook). 
and whatever armed protection is neces- 
sary is left to the local “harka” and the 
village self-defence. Finally, when a local 
civil administration is properly going, the 
last of the regular soldiers are withdrawn. 

Hand-in-hand with protection goes the 
work of the armed forces in the fields 
of economic assistance, of education, and 
of welfare. We will deal with this in more 
detail in a second article, but it may be 
stated generally here that Algeria is no 
exception to the rule that rebellion is 
usually a symptom of misgovernment. In 
Algeria, it was probably rather a case 
of not enough government. The French 
developed the principal centres—Algiers 
is today a city more modern than any 
in France—and the highly productive re- 
gions, like the plain of the Mitidja. The 
rest of the country—and the French ad- 
mit that themselves—was administered 
“on the cheap”. 

That the villages in wide areas were 
left under the traditional, very inefficient, 
and as often as not corrupt rule of the 
“caids’”, and under the spiritual leader- 
ship of the “marabouts”, was perhaps in 
part the result of exaggerated respect for 
local custom, but mainly a convenient way 
of saving oneself the trouble and _ the 
personal hardships of administration in 








primitive regions. As a result, the vil- 
lagers remained largely illiterate, and lived 
on a level of civilization which was cen- 
turies behind that of the more for- 
tunate, properly administered parts of the 
country. 

The armed forces have done more in 
these past two years to /ift educational 
and health standards, and to improve liv- 
ing conditions in the underdeveloped re- 
gions of Algeria than preceding civil ad- 
ministrations have done in the last hun- 
dred. They lend a hand in _ pretty 
well everything, from the ministrations of 
the medical officers to the building of 
roads and the laying of water conduits. 
They do it by living with the villagers, 
identifying themselves with their prob- 
lems—and sharing many of their hard- 
ships. 

As a result, the pacification of the 
country is well advanced. The F.L.N. 
combatants are reduced to carrying out 
minor ambushes, and terrorist attacks. 


- 
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French foreign-legion paratroopers 
confront Algiers street barricade. 


The communiques issued by the G.P.R.A. 
from Tunis—they speak of large-scale 
operations, in which even French aircraft 
are allegedly being downed—are pure 
hogwash. ~ 

The fact that there is no real war now 
in Algeria does not mean, of course, that 
the Algerian war, as such, is over. The 
G.P.R.A. still has certain assets which 
give it the power to exercise continuous 
pressure, and the potential to unleash 
major operations again under circum- 
stances more favorable than they are 
today. It still has a skeleton military or- 
ganization inside Algeria which could 
serve as a cadre for expansion. It has 
troops, weapons and training facilities in 
Tunisia and Morocco. And it has great 
expectations of military aid from: sympa- 
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thetic countries. Let us look briefly at 
each of these assets, in turn. 

From the beginning almost, the F.L.N. 
has striven to appear as a regular govern- 
ment rather than an underground organiz- 
ation. Hence its endeavor to set up a pyra- 
mid of military and political agencies, and 
a hierarchy of rank. For the same reason, 
the Army of National Liberation (A... 
N.). the military arm of the rebel- 
lion, fights in units. when and where this 
is possible, and in uniform. The biggest 
entities are the six rebel commands (zones 
or “wilayas”): No. 1: Aurés and Nenem- 
cha Mountains; No. 2: North Constantine: 
No. 3: Kabylia; No. 4: Algiers; No. 5: 
Oran: No. 6: Aumale. 

Inside Algeria, this organization is now 
entirely clandestine. and not everywhere 
operative or even complete. In Wilaya 6, 
it seems to have fallen apart. Wilayas 1. 
4 and 5 have suffered through the absen- 
teeism of their commanders who have 
tried to function from Tunisia or Mor- 
occo. This must have been realized by 
the rebel high command, for this Spring 
determined efforts were made to slip the 
three “colonels” back into Algeria, 
through the French frontier defences. The 
attempts have failed, and the Commander 
of Wilaya 5, Lofti, got himself killed in 
the process, in the barbed wire barriers 
of the Moroccan border. In Wilayas 2 and 
3, on the other hand, the basic organiza- 
tion seems to be more or less intact, 
even though qualitatively it is well below 
what it was when fortune still smiled on 
the rebels. In Kabylia, for example, the 
most famous, the most successful, and the 
most savage of the A.L.N. field com- 
manders, Amirouche, had held sway for 
two years, until he was killed in a pitched 
battle on March 28th, 1959. 

His successor, Mira Abderrahmane, 
was a much lesser man, and he died a 
lesser man’s death, in November, 1959, 
when he was caught in his hiding place 
during a routine search. The present in- 
cumbent, Mohand ouel Hadj, is an elderly 
former marchant who keeps well hidden 
and moves around but rarely. He is no 
Amirouche. The French refer to him as 
“ce brave vieux”. He certainly strikes no 
terror in his enemies. 

There are 10,000 to 12,000 A.L.N. 
troops in Tunisia, and perhaps as many 
as 5,000 in Morocco. They are fully 
trained, properly organized, and _ fully 
armed with weapons up to mortars and 
recoil-less guns. Their headquarters is 
at Ghardimaou, just on the Tunisian 
side of the border, on the main Constan- 
tine-Tunis highway. They enjoy the same 
type of sanctuary as the North Koreans 
and Red Chinese had in Manchuria dur- 
ing the Korean War, with the only dif- 
ference that Tunisia and Morocco are 
ostensibly neutrals—and very vociferous 
about their neutrality. 

Thus the French must endure harassing 
attacks, pretty regularly from Tunisian, 
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more sporadically from Moroccan soil, 
under a policy which gives them only the 
right to reply to enemy fire from across 
the border, but not the right of pursuit. 
The latter, which would be natural 
enough and is well founded in_ inter- 
national law, the French had to deny 
themselves after the sanctimonious pro- 
tests by Tunisia, and the public outcries 
in the world, which followed the bombing 
of Sakiet (which was and is a Tunisian 
village that harbors A.L.N. military instal- 
lations). 

The big frontier defences erected by 
the French keep the main rebel forces out- 
side of Algeria, and at the same time 





Gen. Challe commands French forces. 


strangle the F.L.N. inside Algeria by pre- 
venting it from replacing lost cadres and 
weapons, and replenishing ammunition. 
On the Tunisian side, the line is about 
300 miles long and generally consists of 
two parallel hedges of barbed wire, with 
a strand of electrified wire, and a control 
post about every ten miles. On the Mor- 
occan border, the line is longer, but not 
that strong, and charged only in certain 
sectors. The idea is not to provide an im- 
penetrable physical obstacle—rebels in 
special shoes and with wire-cutters “made 
in Germany” which can be used safely 
in the case of the voltages used (up to 
7,000 v), have no particular difficulty 
cutting through the wire—but rather an 
alarm system. 

The slightest touch of the wire is regis- 
tered in the nearest control station and 
brings on immediate counter-action. In 
fact, the defences are practically fool- 
proof. This Spring, for instance, the rebel 
command made a series of determined 
assaults against both barriers, with the 
aim of revitalizing its almost asphyxiated 
organization inside Algeria through the 
introduction of about 1,000 picked regu- 
lars, and of weapons and ammunition. 
The attempts failed utterly (as we said 
earlier, not even the wilaya commanders 
could be brought back into their bailli- 
wicks). Nor is there much chance of 
turning the defences in the South. They 
end in the open Saharan desert where 


every movement can be spotted by French 
reconnaissance aircraft. 

Still, the presence of strong, organized 
rebel forces which can sally forth at any 
time from neighboring countries consti- 
tutes a threat which keeps very substan- 
tial French forces and much equipment 
tied up. along the frontier defences. 

This threat could well become more 
serious in the future. Neither the Tunisian 
nor the Moroccan governments are anxi- 
ous to see F.L.N. military strength in- 
crease in their territories, but their hand 
could be forced by the super-nationalists 
in their own countries, by Nasser and the 
pan-Arabists, and by the more irrespon- 
sible of the leaders of the new African 
states. The U.A.R. has, of course, given 
logistic support to the F.L.N. for years. 
The twosome of Ghana and Guinea have 
made threatening noises before, and par- 
ticularly belligerent ones at the recent 
Conference of African States at Addis 
Ababa. 

Most ominous is the close connection 
which the F.L.N. now has with Red 
China. It began in the Spring of 1959 
when an F.L.N. military mission, led 
by a Cabinet member, Omar Oussedik, 
spent six weeks in Peking, and arranged 
for some financial aid, but mainly for 
the supply of large quantities of war ma- 
terial. This year, an even more _high- 
priced delegation made its pilgrimage to 
China. It contained three of the outstand- 
ing members of the G.P.R.A.: the Vice- 
Premier, the redoubtable Krim Belkacem: 
Abdelhafid Boussouf, who is believed to 
be now the strong man in the Cabinet 
and the real leader of the F.L.N.; and 
Ahmed Francis, Minister of Finance. 

On the way back they stopped at Hano' 
It is rumored that Van Nguyen Giap, who 
commanded the victorious Viet Min) 
forces in the Indochinese War has been 
offered the post of military adviser to 
the F.L.N., and that he has accepted. Ac 
cording to some reports, he is alread 
in Tunis. There is no doubt whatsoeve! 
that passive resistance on the part of th: 
Tunisian and Moroccan governments, anc 
distance notwithstanding all-out Chines: 
support is for the F.L.N. a most valuable 
military asset. 

The question then is what weighs mo! 
heavily with the F.L.N. leadership as 
makes its appreciation of the militar 
situation: the present which, from t! 
rebel point of view, is very dark, indee! 
or the future with its prospects of a po 
sible turn for the better. If the G.P.R.“ 
is still a free agent—and this is ve! 
doubtful—and if in its ranks sober anu 
realistic counsels prevail, then it must se 
in General de Gaulle’s offer to let it 
a party, and necessarily a most importa’: 
one, in the negotiations on the future 0! 
Algeria, a veritable gift from Heaven. Fo: 
this offer could well allow the F.L.s 
to recoup its losses in the military fie! 
at the conference table. 
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Job-Trust Unionism: A New Fascism 


Iv IS UNWISE to take too rosy a view of 
humanity in general, and of labor leaders 
in particular. And it is hard for many in 
British Columbia to understand A. David 
Rogers’ enthusiasm for the new legal 
status of labor unions in that province, 
and their newly-obtained ability to make 
“genuine agreements” with employers. 
[see box] Is it such an advantage if a 
union can sue the employer, as well as 
strike his operation? How can a small 
employer afford to go to law with a giant 
union? It will drag him through years of 
litigation and ruin him just as effectively 
as by picketing his gates. 

Mr. Rogers’ scheme for marketing man- 
power is the familiar job-trust theory of 
unionism; it involves a wide extension 
of the present system of “union hiring”. 
Union hiring has become established in 
certain trades, but few people outside 
those trades realize what it involves, or 
how completely it is opposed to the prin- 
ciples of a free society. What sort of 
hiring system is it in which a man has 
to pay to be hired? When an employer 
hires, his main concern is whether the 
candidate can do the job, but the first 
criterion in union hiring is whether the 
candidate is in or out of favor with the 
union government. 

How does union hiring work in prac- 
tice? Recently, plumbers were needed to 
work on a hospital in Dawson Creek. 
Men already living in Dawson Creek 
had to be hired through the Vancouver 
Local of the plumbers’ union, and had 
0 be paid air fare from Vancouver, travel 
‘ime, and five dollars a day living al- 
»wance, although they did not leave 
nome. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson of the 
}C Supreme Court termed this outrageous 
‘eatherbedding. 

Why talk of expanding the system of 
nion hiring? Why not try to make better 
use of the Employment Exchanges already 

erated by the U.I.C? Here is a nation- 

ide chain of offices, with full circulation 

' job opportunities and listing of un- 

nployed workers. Why set up umpteen 

al union hiring systems, each with its 

Nn Offices, each handling jobs and work- 

‘ only in one trade? 


if ever the union hiring system is fully 

ablished, employers will soon find that 
‘cy themselves are forced into it. Some 
of the more aggressive unions already 
lorce small employers to enroll, pay dues, 
and help to smash their fellow-employers. 
When this can happen, it is vain for 
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governments to talk about free enterprise, 
vain for municipalities to grant business 
licenses. The union says, “This man must 
not be an employer,” and he has to be- 
come an employee, or starve. 

Let us look further into the fact that, 
under union hiring, the job-seeker must 
pay to be hired. Most unions have initia- 
tion fees, some of them running into 
hundreds of dollars. (See box—page 20). 
Under the fully-developed job-trust, there 
will be no limit to these demands. In ad- 
dition to the regular fees, there will in- 
evitably arise a system of graft and 
nepotism, to which the ordinary worker 
will have to submit if he wants to stay 
on the union books. 

There will arise a system of thought- 
control, to exclude from the job-trust 
registers any worker who seems likely to 
have independent ideas. Such control al- 
ready exists, in fact. A recent applicant 
for membership of the musicians’ union, 
technically qualified, with two broadcast 
programs lined up, and with his initiation 
fee in hand, was informed, on the basis 
of his answers to a long questionnaire, 
that he did not have correct “union prin- 
ciples”, and so could not be admitted to 
the ranks of the union. 

This is the degree of tyranny that exists 
in unions which have closed-shop or 


union-hiring schemes already in operation. 
Do we seriously want to extend such sys- 
tems through all industries? 

What are the benefits which are prom- 
ised in Mr. Rogers’ article, in return for 
such extension? 

First, it is proposed that workers in 
an inefficient plant would be subsidized 
by those in a more efficient one. But is 
it really beneficial to the worker, the 
consumer, the investor, or the country, 
to have inefficient operations subsidized 
at the whim of a labor leader? This is to 
impose featherbedding on a scale hitherto 
unknown, and to make it permanent and 
respectable. This is to reward inefficiency 
and to penalize efficiency. 

Mr. Rogers suggests that under his 
proposed scheme fringe benefits can be 
carried along by the worker as he moves 
from one employer to another. Thus the 
worker looks increasingly to his union 
for health and life insurance, holiday and 
retirement schemes. His loyalty will be 
to the union, and to the union alone; the 
employer will mean nothing to him. He 
will not care whether he is hired or fired, 
so long as he retains the goodwill of the 
union boss. Already. in fact, the union 
man is being kept in line by the threat 
that if he is expelled from the union, he 





IN HIS ARTICLE Labor Unions Should 
Market Manpower in the June 11 
issue of SATURDAY NIGHT, A. David 
Rogers made these points: 

@ Many unions persist in the funda- 
mental error that only by actively 
opposing management can they hold 
their membership. 

@ By making unions legally respon- 
sible, provincial legislation will per- 
mit unions to “come of age”. This, 
in turn, will permit unions effectively 
to market manpower — by training 
and otherwise shaping the labor force 
to management requirements and by 
assuming some of the procedural 
work, such as payroll preparation, 
currently handled by management. 
@ The result would be a form of 
labor co-operative wherein all rev- 
enue received from all the employers 
with which the union deals would be 
divided equitably among all the 





What The Shouting Is All About 


union members. This would permit 
implementation of the “equal-pay- 
for-equal-work” principle and allow 
equalization of fringe benefits. 

e A further result would be the 
ability of the union co-operative to 
offer its members a minimum guaran- 
teed income. Job security would be 
enhanced. 

In outlining the position of the 
union leader, Rogers said: 

“It seems clear that autocratic 
union leaders, and the hard-fighting, 
bullying type of organizer and 
negotiator, will find no place for 
their talents in an industrial world 
of co-operation... 

“As for the comparatively few of- 
ficials who actually prefer dictator- 
ship and war — well, Hitler and 
Mussolini are not very’ widely 
mourned today.” 
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will never be able to work at his trade 
again, and so will lose his share of the 
pension funds. The union-won pension is 
becoming a union-wielded bludgeon. 

Second, it is proposed that the union 
can offer its members a minimum guaran- 
teed income. whether they are working 
or not. But surely, to give any man or 
group the power to hand out guaranteed 
life-incomes, provided out of someone 
else’s money, is to put too great a strain 
on human nature. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Rogers casually mentions the 
“minimum guaranteed income” as if it 
is obviously a good thing. But is it? 

Is it desirable that anybody should be 
paid for doing nothing? How many guar- 
anteed incomes can one industry afford, 
how many idle workers, and for how 
long? If there are to be guaranteed in- 
comes for idle workers, paid for by active 
fellow-unionists, then why not also give 
guaranteed dividends to investors in ail- 
ing companies, at the expense of their 
flourishing competitors? Is it not clear 
that “guaranteed incomes”, no matter 
whether they are squeezed out of an in- 
dividual firm, or are spread by unions 
over whole industries, must merely in- 
crease the price of our products? 

Will this not further weaken Canada’s 
position in world markets, where there 
are no “guaranteed exports”? What is the 
need for guaranteed annual wages, any- 
way? We already have a generous scheme 
of unemployment insurance, and any in- 
dividual is free to provide, by savings 
and health insurance, against periods of 
unemployment or sickness. 

Third, it is stated that nation-wide union 
hiring will give greater job security. But 
“job security” is another of those dubious 
good things. What is the basis for this 
recently-formed doctrine of job security, 
this doctrine that if Joe Doakes has once 
worked as a_ widget-tightener, then he 
has a God-given right to be provided with 
work as a widget-tightener to the end of 
his active life? In a free society, the 
worker must accept the risks, as well as 
the pleasures, of freedom. If someone is 
willing to buy Joe Doakes’ time and skill 
as a widget-tightener, all well and good; 
let Joe get the best wage he can for it. 
But if there is no demand for his par- 
ticular skill, then he must turn his hand 
to something else. 

This is exactly what the unions do not 
want him to do. It is all very well for 
Mr. Rogers to say that the unions might, 
under some future conditions, re-train 
diesel firemen, and such other out-of-date 
widget-tighteners, but we must be realistic. 
In real life, the unions fought against the 
re-training of diesel firemen, and were 
ready to paralyze the railroads rather than 
have the firemen re-trained. 

When unions are fighting like tigers 
against letting companies re-train super- 
fluous workers, Mr. Rogers expresses the 
hope that they will do it themselves. But 
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how could they? The unions could not 
re-train railroad firemen unless — they 
owned a railroad; they could not re-train 
factory hands unless they operated fac- 
tories. Even if the unions had the will and 
found the means to re-train the victims of 
technological unemployment, whose jobs 
would those victims be trained for? Are 
they to take the places of other members 
of the same union, or are they to be 
shunted into other unions? 

If the unions give so much emphasis 
to job security, what will happen to the 
man who does not want job security? 
What about the man who wants to quit 
one job in order to better himself in an- 
other; what about the man who under- 
takes a course of private study to learn 
a new trade; what about the part-time 
or seasonal worker? Judging by past ex- 
perience, the union concept of “job 
security” involves a rabid insistence on 
rights of seniority, as against the natural 
rights of ability and hard work; it in- 
volves the enforced retention in work of 
loafers and incompetents; it is accom- 





Union Initiation Fees 


Although many unions have no con- 
stitutional limit on initiation fees, the 
size of the fee is in most cases fixed 
by each local for its own territory. 
This fee may be raised or lowered as 
seems desirable to repel or attract 
new members. Here are some sample 
fees that have been set by locals of 
international unions operating both in 
the U.S. and Canada. 

Over $100: Carpenters, bricklayers, 
electrical workers, structural iron- 
workers, cement finishers, roofers, 
tile-setters, printing pressmen, 
butchers’ workmen. 

Over $200: Lathers, painters, sheet 
and metal workers. 

Over $300: Plumbers. 

Four weeks’ wages: Stage employees, 
AFL. (Probably well over $300). 











panied by a chauvinistic resentment of 
immigrants, and a bitter opposition to 
technical innovation. 

The fourth advantage claimed for the 
union-hiring scheme is that it will in- 
crease flexibility of employment. Here, 
indeed, is a worthy objective. This coun- 
try formerly did have a very flexible labor 
force; there was free movement of labor, 
from place to place and from trade to 
trade. But this flexibility has been much 
curtailed by the existing degree of union 
control; it would disappear altogether 
under a system of job-trusts. 

The worker will be reluctant to leave 
the union to which he has paid so much 
money. He will have laboriously gained 
the favor of one union boss; why should 
he leave, and run the risk of being an 
outsider elsewhere? 


These are the four alleged advantages 
of the job-trust scheme; on examination, 
they are seen to be illusory. Mr. 
Rogers seems to anticipate such criticism, 
by implying that the scheme will work 
only after the emergence of a dynasty of 
good, wise and energetic leaders from the 
ranks of the unions, leaders who will run 
them happily ever after. He admits that 
at present, in some unions, bullying, hard- 
fighting organizers and negotiators have 
such colossal power that the members’ 
wishes can have no effect on policy. But 
the fact is that the unions dominated by 
such men are the very unions which come 
nearest to Mr. Rogers’ ideal of the job- 
trust; they are the closed-shop, industry- 
wide, manpower-marketing unions. 

This brand of unionism leads to a com- 
plete subjugation of the individual. The 
worker becomes the helpless subject of a 
state within a state, owing allegiance and 
paying taxes to a government that is not 
the government of his country. Gigantic 
political power slips into the hands of the 
union bosses. The whole authority of the 
U.S. Federal Government seems unable 
to limit the power of the Teamsters 
Union, or to check the career of its dy- 
namic leaders. After years of struggle. 
indeed, Mr. Beck was put down for the 
count, but up popped Mr. Hoffa to carry 
on the contest with undiminished vigo: 

The job-trust system is particularly dan- 
gerous for Canada, since so many of the 
unions operating here are controlled from 
the United States. The Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, for example, invaded 
Canada on the pretext of wiping out Com- 
munism on Canadian ships; but it threw 
out the baby with the bath-water, and 
nearly wiped out the Canadian merchant 
navy as well. Very convenient for Amer- 
ican ship-owners and seamen! 

Will not American influence be exerted 
to prevent the development of bad! 
needed new industries in Canada, once 
the job-trust is in power? The invent«: 
promoter and investor will have to 
cap in hand, to the job-baron, and beg © 
be allowed to hire a few workers. V''! 
his answer depend on the orders he 
ceives from his U.S. cronies? 

Mr. Rogers’ proposal, in effect, is ‘or 
complete direction of labor, on a se 
similar to that applied in war-time, 
direction by a self-maintained oligar: 
not by an elected government. But 
Rogers is sure that it will all work =‘ 
nicely; he dismisses the bullies, graf 
and tyrants of the labor movement °) 
remarking that Hitler and Mussolini © 
not very widely mourned today. Yet ‘© 
truth is that in their day they were \ 
widely admired; they came very clos 
conquering the world, and it took year: 
war and millions of lives to get ri of 
them. If we create job-trusts on 
Rogers’ model, we may find we | ‘¢ 
created a new fascism that will be equ '¥ 
hard to overthrow. 
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by Elva Courrin 


This Tutoring Business 


1 am a TuToR. I coach High School 
students in Maths, English and the 
Sciences, with the fond hope of inching 
them over the “pass” mark in their final 
exams. Of late I've been pretty busy with 
my students, but now that exams are over, 
and I have a few spare minutes, Id like 
to sound off a little about the education 
of the young, as viewed through a tutor’s 
eyes. 

If parents decide to employ a_ tutor 
because their child is having a difficult 
time with his studies, and they feel he 
will really benefit from extra, private at- 
tention, and he will be able to accept the 
competitive struggle with equanimity in- 
stead of frustration because of these les- 
sons. then I am whole-heartedly in favor 
of the idea. Unfortunately, this is not 
always the case. Indeed, it is so frequently 
not the case that it alarms me. 

The sad fact is that all too many par- 
ents decide in favor of tutoring because, 
in an indirect way, it will enhance their 
position. 

These parents generally fall into two 
broad classifications. The first consists of 
those whose neighbors and acquaintances 
employ tutors and who don’t want to 
be outdone. Oh, yes, there are parents 
like that! 

The second group is larger and, to my 
way of thinking, their reason is far more 
insidious. It springs from the fact that our 
high school system is divided into the uni- 
versity program, for those students who 
are going on to university, and the gen- 
eral program, for those who are _ not. 
These parents are determined that their 
children will be on the university pro- 
gram because of some twisted prestige 
value it represents to them. Now, surely, 
if a youngster is having so much diffi- 
culty in high school that he requires pri- 
vate tutoring, the chances of his going on 
to university are slim. To insist on en- 
rolling a youngster in the more arduous 
course simply to salve parental pride 
seems to me to be both cruel and stupid. 

How do parents rationalize their am- 
bitions with their children’s poor grades? 

The usual thing is for them to say, 
“Well, you know, he really can do it, 
but he needs a little extra’ time 
to grasp it. Once it’s explained slowly, 
then of course he’s just fine. They go too 
quickly in school.” 
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—or, “but his teacher really is dreadful, 
you know. he won't spend time with any 
of the ordinary students, he just cares 
about the bright ones.” 

—or, less frequently, “but he’s a little 
lazy. He just needs a little push and I'm 
sure he'll be fine.” 

I have some rebuttals to these argu- 
ments. 

For one thing, tutoring is an expensive 
indulgence. In this area the general rates 
run from three to four dollars an hour. 
In many cities they are even higher. I 
think if my child was “just lazy”, and 
could do the work with a little prodding, 
I'd do the prodding at home, for free. 

Then, I suppose there are teachers who 
confine their interests to the budding genii 
in their classes, but you don’t find them 
very often teaching in high school. 1 
have only come across one, in my ex- 
perience. 

Then again, while occasionally there 
are pupils who ran into trouble essen- 
tially because of fundamental misconcep- 
tions, and who were alright once these 
were straightened out, such pupils are the 
exception. And if a youngster really re- 
quires a great deal of extra, painstaking 
explanation to grasp the work, higher 
education will seldom beckon to him. 

In fact, you see, this whole idea of 
“but he can really do it if —” falls apart 
when you get down to the facts. The 
truth is, usually, he can not really do 
it. In several years of coaching, I have 
had only two students who proved able to 
do work of a markedly higher calibre 
than they were turning out to begin with, 
and these were exceptional cases. One was 
a boy who had to learn that the fact that 
his parents were quite wealthy didn’t help 
much when he was writing a maths exam, 
and the other was a girl who suddenly 
realized the satisfaction of study for 
study’s sake—a point not often apprecia- 
ted by high-schoolers—and whose grades 
rose accordingly. The rest just pass, if 
they and I are lucky, and go struggling on, 
hindered by the extra pressure of nagging, 
unsatisfied parents. 

This may be a good time to mention the 
choice of a tutor. Let us assume you have 
heard of a likely woman. There are three 
things to consider: has she qualifications 
for the subjects she is coaching—a uni- 
versity degree or school teaching experi- 
ence; have you good recommendations as 





to her work; and has she time to give to 

your youngster? This last is important. 

I know one tutor who accepts all re- 
quests for coaching which come her way. 
She has far too many students as it is, and 
each new one must be squeezed in between 
existing appointments. Consequently, 
youngsters have had to sit for an hour and 
a quarter, waiting for others to get 
finished, and of course the tutor is over- 
worked, tired, and extremely short-tem- 
pered with her poor pupils. 

I have one more pet peeve. About 
ninety per cent of the parents—the same 
ninety per cent, usually, who assure me 
that their children really can do it—call 
for help at the last minute. These im- 
provident souls suddenly realize that 
Easter exams are only two weeks away. 
get frantically to a telephone, and plead 
with me to rearrange my schedule to in- 
clude their offspring. “But he must pass 
these exams, you know, or he won't be 
recommended!” is the most usual lament 

Dear parents, that is no time to start 
worrying about it! Why didn’t you recog- 
nize the difficulty long before, at least by 
the time the Christmas reports came out? 
No tutor can impress a year’s work on a 
student in two weeks, even with the mos! 
persistent cramming. 

May I, therefore, offer some advice? 

If you find yourself considering private 
tuition for your child, please pause and 
give attentive thought to these points: 
®@ what’s your motive? 
® are you sure your child will benefit 

from tutoring? 

@ if it is “just laziness” which has caused 
this situation, why pay cash for it? be 
firm! When homework and _ studying 
are done properly, tutoring may 
superfluous. 

® choose a good tutor. Most schools have 
a list of tutors which they will reco 
mend. You may have other recom: 
mendations which you are willing .0 
accept—personal knowledge of wo! 
the tutor has done. 

® if, after a good trial period, your c! 
does not seem to be benefitting. 
appraise the situation. Perhaps 
should change tutors. One tutor © 
do excellent work with some stude ‘s 
and be quite ineffectual with oth. «: 
and there are always cases where »° 
personalities simply do not get alon, 

© don’t expect miracles. 

® don’t foist the blame on the tutc | 
your youngster doesn’t pick up 5 
much as you hoped. Instead, recog’ © 
the child’s limitations. 

® settle the fees in advance and < 
whine about them later. Most tu % 
prefer to be paid after every le’ 1: 
you may be able to arrange mor J 
rates if your child is going to’ 4 
regular pupil. 

© if your child needs help, get it ear! 
least by January, preferably in Oct 
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POSTAGE METER 


Offices in all principal cities coast-to-coast. 





30¢ a day pays for 
a postage meter 


Is it worth 30¢ a day to get rid of those 
old-fashioned adhesive stamps that stick 
together, get lost, run out when you need 


them? Plus messy stamp sticking, and 


>? 
keeping a locked up stamp box? 

Is it worth 30¢ a day always to have 
the right stamp, and enough postage? 
A meter will print your postage as you 
need it for any kind of mail—directly 
on the envelope, or on gummed tape for 
parcel post. Print your own small ad, 
too, if you want one; seal as well as stamp 
envelopes. Mailing is easy, fast, efficient. 
And anybody can use a meter. 

You buy postage, as much or as little 
as you like, by having the postoftice set 
the meter for the amount. Your postage 
in the meter is protected from damage, 
loss, misuse; and automatically accounted 
for on visible registers. And metered mail 
needs less handling in the postofhice, can 
often get on its way earlier. 

The DM, desk model meter, is made 
for the small mailer, like this druggist. 
Users like the DM for its convenience; 
one-third average less than $1 a day in 
postage! Power models for larger mailers. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration. Or send 
for free illustrated booklet. 








FREE: Handy Postal Slide 
Guide with rates for all 
classes of mail. 


Larger electric models “S 
stamp and seal up to 175 
letters a minute. 
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Art 


by Martha Cunningham 


Soviet Painting: One Man’s Meat 


To VIEW THE EXHIBITION of Soviet paint- 
ings recently displayed at the Art Gal- 
lery of Toronto is to see a national cul- 
ture harnessed to a propaganda machine. 
A group of sixty-three paintings and forty 
graphics cover a range of subject matter 
and emotion limited to the utopian aspect 
of life in Communist Russia. All protest 
has been silenced: there is no insight into 
the divine and demonic forces of life: 
and there is little aesthetic development. 

Mr. Krioukov and some other Russian 
artists, who are accompanying the ex- 
hibition on a tour of Canada. have sought 
the opinions of the general public. A book 
had been placed near the paintings with 
an invitation to express uninhibited opin- 
ions on their quality through an inter- 
preter. 

One noted: “It was only after seeing 
the show that I became aware of how 
good the Group of Seven were.” 

“Full of truth,” said one. 

“If it is propaganda, then Canadian art 
could use a little,” said another. 

This is the opinion of one Canadian 
spectator who neglected to write in the 
book. 

The Russian artists celebrate the call 
to sacrifice of the Soviet Union. This 
is the theme of the painting The Change 
Goes On: 1957 by Yevgeni Ivanovich 
Samsonov: the vigorous movements of the 
figures marching to work and the im- 
posed expressions of dedication and happi- 
ness propagandize the industrious optim- 
ism of the regime. (See cut) 

Builders of Happiness 1951 by Michael 
Gusein-Ogly Abdullayev depicts a man 
and woman resting from their labor 
against a background of the machinery 
of modern technology. it is a painting 
that is meant to convey the inner happi- 
ness that comes through mutual sacrifice, 


but it is an unfinished paradise. The artist 
has revealed no depth of spiritual in- 
sight to heal the terrible contradictions 
of human nature: instead of a cross on 
a distant hill there stands a bulldozer. 

Answering charges that Soviet artists 
are used as propagandists, Mr. Krioukov 
said: “Since all art is subjective, all art 
is to a degree propaganda of the artist’s 
ideas. Of course.” he added, “it is im- 
portant that the artist propagate ideas of 
the peaceful building of socialism and 
the education, in good taste, of humans in 
relation to the positive character of men.” 

There are several aspects of totalitarian- 
ism. There is the fanatical all-powerful 
leader: there are the slaves who will 
idolize him: and here we may see the 
propaganda, through which the souls of 
the slaves are fed. The most remarkable 
painting, in my opinion, is October Wind, 
a portrait of Lenin striding against the 
wind by a grey sea. The artist, Mikhail 
Mikhrailovitch Devyatov, has created with 
his expressionistic brushwork a_ stirring 
mood of heroic fanaticism. 

Then, in a handsome little study of a 
schoolboy, the artist Andrey Andreyevich 
Kotzka impels us to wonder at young 
manhood, not with humility but with an 
insidious idolatry. Again the suitable ex- 
pressions of dedication and _ happiness 
have been imposed: this time it is a group 
of soldiers riding in a boxcar to their 
posts in To the Front 1956 by Lev Sera- 
fimovich Kotliarov: however the discern- 
ing Canadian spectator sees through these 
masks the bewildered victims of war- 
mongering political leaders. 

Can the Soviet artists, limited by cen- 
sorship, express the human_ personality 
adequately? On the River Oka by Dmitry 
Vasilyevich Belyayev is a typical Russian 
genre scene depicting a family loading 
their milk cans into a boat. Natural af- 





fection and the mischievous traits of little 
girls are admittedly wholesome to contem- 
plate, but the painting is mediocre. An- 
other painting with its over-sentimental 
portrayal of young womanhood is incon- 
gruously labeled The Perfect Girl Student. 

In Vasili Prokofyevich Yevanof, a 
portrait of an elderly gentleman by V. N. 
Baksheyev, the beautifully composed 
hands and the wistful visionary expres- 
sion of those who know. they are about 
to die, reveal a spiritual quality which 
raises it to a high level of sensitivity and 
insight. But the whole emotional pitch of 
painting human nature has been watered 
down from what is true to what is politi- 
cally acceptable. To paint with genius an 
artist must be free to express spontane- 
ously and with insight the divine and 
demonic forces in the human personality. 

If we analyze the aesthetic qualities of 
the Soviet paintings apart from the sub- 
ject matter, we can also discover the heart 
of a nation. On the whole the styles are 
too similar to be truly personal: a super- 
ficial naturalism almost consistently pre 
vails. But an artist’s style must become 
an artist’s interpretation of himself and 
his relationship to the world—his style 
becomes his adopted creed. 

If there are few truly personal styles. 
then we can only conclude that there are 
few truly individual artists. We are also 
aware of a lack of sensitivity and taste 
in many of the paintings. But the ultimate 
concern of an artist is a sensitivity de 
veloped to a mystical communion with 
his subject. And taste could be described 
as the moral fibre of aesthetics whereb\ 
the artist must only try to move the spe 
tator with the highest quality of his art. 

However, several pictures stand out bc 
cause of their true poetic content, whic! 
is a final test of art. Linear design an: 
color alone capture a rare moment in 
woodcut, The Stillness of Spring by | 
venenko. The physical joy of toil and t! 
gaiety of birdsong in the fields com 
through in the lithograph  Plowi: 
by Oya. And in the portrait of an elde: 
gentleman by V. N. Baksheyev, a pair 
hands composed in an attitude of gracio 
acceptance make a moving study in the 
selves. It is always encouraging to fi 
in all cultures and under all politi 
systems the occasional sincere express 
of what is true in life and what is eter 
in art. 











by Hugh Thomson 


The Cold Toast of the Town 


MONTREAL’S ETHEL STARK, who is the 
only woman conductor of a permanent 
symphony orchestra, is a prophet without 
honor in her home city. For the past 20 
years she has been the director of the 
Montreal Women’s Symphony composed 
of 80 fully professional, union musicians. 
It is a unique orchestra which hes had 
to struggle every inch of the way i at- 
tain artistic excellence; but now that it 
is no longer a rough semi-professional 
ensemble, the city’s bigwigs have cooled 
toward it and its director, Ethel Stark. 

Miss Stark’s reputation is spreading 
abroad, and this summer she is touring 
Japan to conduct its major orchestras and 
play violin recitals in the principal cities. 
She made her debut in Tokyo on June 25 
as guest conductor of the visiting Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra, 
and was back here on July 1 to conduct 
a program celebrating Dominion Day. 
She was in Hong Kong on July 21 to 
direct a concert which was broadcast 
on radio and television. 


Of course her dream was to have taken 
the Montreal Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra on this tour of the Far East. In 
1947 she took it to Carnegie Hall and 
won hearty praise from the New York 
-titics who can be ruthless toward well- 
ntending mediocrity or half-baked pro- 
‘essionalism. 

She and her orchestra went on to the 
arnegie of Canada, which is Toronto’s 
lassey Hall, and repeated their success. 
Montreal swelled its corporate chest with 
ride and Ethel Stark and her symphonic 
iffragettes were the toast of the town. 
Oday, she feels they have become 
ie cold toast to the music officials of 

inada’s largest city, a centre curiously 

‘void of a proper concert or recital hall, 

major opera or ballet company or 

her visible signs of cultural prosperity. 


We attended the last concert given by 
¢ Women’s Symphony in Montreal’s 
ateau Hall which is a barn of a place, 
t even in those unflattering acoustics 
hel Stark’s orchestra was heard in per- 
rmances which exhibited heart, style and 
good measure of technical finish. 
Having survived two decades of unre- 
iting struggle, she and her group may 
' ot be deliberately competing with the 
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city’s symphony orchestra, which has been 
rebuilt, augmented by special grants and 
has acquired an imported “name con- 
ductor” in the Russian-born composer 
and conductor, Igor Markevitch; but com- 
petition inevitably exists between them 
since the Montreal Symphony is still a 
developing ensemble. 

Montreal was delighted with its women’s 
orchestra in the early days when it was 
largely an amateur group holding its re- 
hearsals at night upstairs in the Windsor 


Ethel Stark: A record of 


Ma 


“firsts”. 





Station in the employees’ cafeteria and, 
subsequently, in the basement of a vacant 
store. It was charming to see and hear 
these distaff musicians invading a sup- 
posed man’s world. 

In the summer of 1940 when she and 
her six-months-old group gave _ their 
maiden concert at the Chalet on top of 
Mount Royal, the amphitheatre overfiowed 
with people, and for some years after- 
ward the orchestra gave six concerts a 
year to capacity houses. Now that it has 
passed the novelty stage and has attained 
professional status in opposition to the 
city symphony, Ethel Stark has been 
given to understand that she and her ladies 
“no longer have a geographical place in 
Montreal”. 

Toronto concert patrons recall Miss 
Stark coming to Massey Hall in 1946 to 
conduct the Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
and receiving a warm reception from the 
audience and the critics. In fact, two of 





the reviewers declared that the orchestra 
had not sounded so well in a long time. 
This was the Queen City’s kiss of death, 
she suspects, because she has never been 
invited back. Still harder for her to com- 
prehend is the cold shoulder which of- 
ficials of Toronto’s CBC Symphony Or- 
chestra have turned to her repeated re- 
quests for a guest appearance on its series 
of broadcasts. 

Ethel Stark has an enviable record of 
“firsts”. She was the first Canadian to 
receive a scholarship at Philadelphia’s 
Curtis Institute of Music. Indeed, she con- 
tinued on scholarship there for six years, 
during which she studied conducting with 
Artur Rodzinski, who raised the Cleve- 
land Orchestra from a bush-league band 
to one of this continent’s finest and who 
formed and groomed the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra for Toscanini; and with Fritz 
Reiner who is chief of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and one of North Am- 
erica’s most distinguished maestros. Such 
were the men who saw the promise in 
Ethel Stark as a conductor. 

She was, moreover, the first Canadian 
to take an orchestra to Carnegie Hall and 
the first to lead a group from the Do- 
minion to Israel. The latter was the Cana- 
dian Choir which she directed in that 
country’s Festival of Song. While there 
she was guest conductor of the famed 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, the first 
Canadian to be so honored. 

Miss Stark is one of that fast-vanishing 
breed of performing artists who are not 
in the profession for the money. Her con- 
ductorship of the Women’s Symphony is, 
as she pointed out, “a sideline so far as 
my livelihood is concerned. I give 30 
hours of violin lessons a week and they 
are my bread and butter.” She is not 
resentful of these circumstances because 
her life for the past 20 years has been 
animated by the challenge of her women’s 
orchestra. But it appears that Montreal’s 
musical big-wigs. who are probably no 
less enlightened in musical matters than 
those of other cities, are determined to 
ease Ethel and her orchestra off the local 
scene. 

What they overlook is that an organ- 
ization which has fought so long and so 
hard for survival is not going to lie down 
and die without a struggle. Many of the 
women have been in it from the beginning 
and remember practising in the railway 
depot cafeteria—not to mention the store 
basement which had little light and heat 
and had rats for an audience! 

Such spirit makes an crchestra some- 
thing more than a mere aggregation of 
instrumentalists, and it shows in their 
playing. Such esprit de corps is none too 
apparent in the rebuilt Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra which its city, strange 
as it may seem, feels obliged to get be- 
hind to the neglect or exclusion of the 
unique and, in every way, admirable 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra. 
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Cha Gheil 


Ever since the days of the first 
highland games, when the gael 
clansmen gathered to toss the 
caber, British Woollens have clad 
the sportsman. For then as now, 
everyone knew that Britain pro- 
duced the finest woollen cloth in 
all the world. From the backs of 
Scottish sheep came bonnets, hose, 
torries and kilts—a yard wide and 
wrapped round in pleats. British 
Woollens have been coming over- 
seas for many years and their use 
has spread throughout the whole 
world of sport. In sweaters, socks, 
shirts, skirts, jerseys—cozy as a 
kitten, suits, gloves, coats, trousers, 
and mittens, British Woollens are 
a steady winner, whether you're a 
sportsman or not. See them at your 
tailor’s or clothing store in all their 
wonderful variations. No matter 
what you sport, British Woollens 
will suit you best! 





SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL WOOL TEXTILE 
EXPORT CORPORATION * BRADFORD ¢ ENGLAND 
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by R. Dickerson Paul 





No Collective Bargaining 


TOWARDS THE END of the session the 
government tabled in parliament the draft 
bill of a new Civil Service Act, the first 
major change in our civil service law since 
the great “reform bill” of 1918 which laid 
the concrete foundations of a merit ser- 
vice. But civil servants leafing through 
the new bill are not looking to see whe- 
ther the merit principle is upheld in the 
new Act; no responsible voice has been 
raised against this cornerstone of the 
Canadian civil service during the past 
thirty years. The real issue for civil ser- 
vants in the new Act is the establishment 
in law of an obligation on the part of the 
government to consult with representa- 
tives of organized civil servants in a for- 
mal process, before reaching decisions on 
pay and conditions of service. 

For more than three years now, civil 
service waters in Ottawa have boiled and 
bubbled with increasing violence over the 
turbulent issue of collective bargaining 
for federal civil servants. The Civil Ser- 
vice Federation, largest of the civil ser- 


| vice staff groups, (membership 80,000 


plus) at one time demanded the deletion 
of Section 55 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigations Act so that 
civil servants would be subject to federal 
labor law in exactly the same fashion as 
Crown Corporations or any private com- 
pany which falls within the federal juris- 
diction. This solution would have brought 
into the civil service bargaining units, con- 
tract negotiation, conciliation boards, ar- 
bitration, and strikes — the whole kit and 
kaboodle of the collective bargaining 
process. 

Other civil service groups have been 
less drastic in offering their solutions, but 
not less aggressive in their demands for a 
legally based process. The Civil Service 
Association of Canada proposed a stan- 
dard collective bargaining process leading 
to a negotiated contract, with arbitration 
replacing the strike as.a court of last re- 
sort. The Professional Institute of the 
Public Service, representing some 5,000 
professional civil servants, has been much 
milder in its objectives. The professionals 
see co-operative and rational discussion 
between the interested parties as a more 
realistic and appropriate solution to the 
problem than the introduction into the 
civil service of industrial-type collective 
bargaining. 


The “Heeney Report” (Report of the 
Civil Service Commission on Personnel 
Administration in the Public Service, 
1958) recommended a solution which is 
probably closest to the position taken by 
the Professional Institute. It envisaged the 
Commission in a quasi-judicial role, chair- 
ing discussions between Treasury Board 
officials (as representatives of manage- 
ment) and staff association officials (as 
representatives of the employees), and ar- 
riving at “just” decisions based on the 
facts as provided by the Pay Research 
Bureau, and interpreted and evaluated by 
the interested parties. The Commission’s 
“decision” would not, however, be de- 
cisive. They would be recommendations 
forwarded to the Governor-in-Council for 
final decision. They would, however, be 
public rather than confidential recom- 
mendations. 

Heeney’s proposal, when it was pub- 
lished in January 1958, met with a frigid 
reception from the major associations, and 
silence from the Government. The asso- 
ciations were discouraged and_ rather 
angry with the limited nature of the pro- 
posals. They did not regard the Heeney 
solution as advancing their position 
sufficiently to warrant any support. The 
only apparent effect it has had on the 
associations since its publication is 
slightly moderating influence. As the day 
of decision has approached they have 
shown less tendency to stand firmly on 
past positions, and a greater willingnes: 
to negotiate an acceptable solution. 

The fine hand of the skilled diplomat— 
the man who has mastered the art of th: 
possible — can be perceived in Arno! 
Heeney’s proposal. In spite of noble pr¢ 
testations on the part of Prime Minister 
on various public occasions about the nee 
to increase the participation of employec: 
in the determination of their condition: 
of work and their salaries, there had bee: 
little evidence in the day-to-day decisio! 
making processes that any recent Gover! 
ment had any genuine interest in a con 
sultative process. 

On the other hand, there was no dou! 
that a token step forward would be total! 
unacceptable to the associations who ha: 
planted their feet on more ambitiou 
ground. The need was a middle-of-the- 
road proposal which would not frightes 
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“Fabricated steel sections 
keep us ahead of schedule 


“This is the efficient way to build—I’m convinced of that! 

‘*‘We’re fastening the prefabricated sections directly to the structural members. 
Sub-trades will be able to move right in. 

‘tAnd speaking of sub-trades, the raceways built into the floor speed up the 
electrical installation and give terrific flexibility in layout. 

“Steel panels come to the job site cut to length and complete with insulation, 
They wall in fast and provide a strong durable structure that will look new for years. 

‘I’ve used steel in every kind of building, from low-cost warehouses to prestige 
office buildings. 

“Your fabricator or distributor can give you all the facts on how panels—made 
from Dofasco PREMIER and SATINCOAT Galvanized Steels—give more building 
at less cost, and help keep the job on schedule!” 
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Hotel 
Tadoussac 


TADOUSSAC, QUEBEC 
WHERE THE SAGUENAY MEETS 
THE ST. LAWRENCE 





There’s fun and relaxation for 
every age —a scenic 9-hole 
golf course, fishing camps 
on well-stocked lakes, a 
swimming pool, tennis 
\ court, dance 
\ orchestra, and the 
\ kind of meals you 
look forward to! 










RATES 


from $94.50 and up per week or 
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the Government, and which would hold 
out enough promise of improvement that 
the associations would give it a trial. For 
the detached observer the question has 
been whether the Heeney proposal could 
meet these conditions and provide a new 
point of departure. 

Well, we can now study the reaction of 
the Government. The new Bill reads, in 
section 7: 

“The Commission, and such members 
of the public service as the Minister of 
Finance may designate, shall from time to 
time consult with representatives of ap- 
propriate organizations and associations 
of employees with respect to pay and 
other conditions of employment whenever 
in the opinion of the Commission or the 
Minister of Finance, as the case may be, 
such consultation is necessary or desirable 
in the interests of the civil service or the 
Government.” 

Now what this means in practice de- 


| pends upon a great many things that are 
| not included in section 7. It is possible 


to see a pretty firm moral commitment in 


| the use of the word shall instead of may. 
| The Government certainly had a choice 


here, but it chose the stronger word. On 
the other hand, it slipped in a neat little 


| escape clause which avoids any legal ob- 
| ligation on the Commission or the Gov- 
ernment to ever talk to the associations 


about anything. 
But I think this is realistic, and I think 


| that as Arnold Heeney leans back in his 


Ambassador’s chair in Washington he 
will be relatively content. For the truth of 
the matter is, that one cannot legislate an 


| effective consultative process in the same 


way that it has been possible to legislate 


| a fairly effective collective bargaining pro- 
_ cess. A good consultative process depends 
| upon a sense of common interest and pur 


pose. The celebrated Whitley Council pro 
cess which has worked so effectively in 
Britain since the war had a twenty yeai 
history of abysmal failure until the wa: 
brought to the official and employee side: 
a sense of common purpose and respons!- 
bility. 

I hope we don’t need a war to achiev: 
the same ends in our federal servic: 
There is, in my view, a genuine moral ol 
ligation imposed on both parties by th 
legislation, to get their difficulties out © 
the headlines and into a conference room 


| and to put some hard work into develop 


ing the skills and attitudes which wi! 
make this proposal work. There is no co'- 
lective bargaining for civil servants in thi 
legislation, but there is the promise © 


| something a good deal better if both side. 
| will respond to its challenge with a grea 
| deal of good will, and a little logic an 


common sense. 

There certainly is common sense ! 
holding the Bill over, as the governme?. 
did. This will permit the staff associatio! 
and the House committee to have anoth« 
long look at the problem, and, let Us 
| hope, with effective results. 
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Kengstey Monkey, 


IF THE PEN were really as mighty as the 
sword, Kingsley Martin’s London Diary 
in the New Statesman and Nation would 
have saved us all from the carnage of the 
Second Word War. For from the time 
he took over as editor of the New States- 
man in 1931 until the Sunday morning on 
which Chamberlain announced that Eng- 
and was at war with Germany he had 
neticulously, remorselessly, and _ wittily 
harted the drift of the world into that 
var. 
Critic’s London Diary is a volume dis- 
lled from the million or more words 
iat appeared in his column, and to read 
. as I've been doing for the past week, 
for any journalist at once a sobering 
nd exhilarating experience. Sobering, be- 
use he was so right all the time and 
body listened to him; exhilarating, be- 
ise it is the personal testament of a 
nd stored with relevant knowledge on 
‘rid affairs and a talent that can dip 
pen in acid or saccharine with equal 
ility. Through it all, too, there shines 
conviction of a man who asks favors 
mM no one, who does not want to “get 
’ with anyone, but is concerned only 
h making his own appraisal of the 
ny and fearsome world around him. 
t is this scrupulous honesty which has 
n de his paper, though Socialist, read in 
€ ry intelligent home in Britain and 
“ och still keeps it in the forefront of 
English weeklies even though Martin 
much less to do with it now (His 
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by Arnold Edinborough 


Funny and Fearsome World 


London Diary has been taken over by 
Malcolm Muggeridge who shows, in the 
comparison, that it is the emptiest barrel 
which makes the most sound, especially 
if you have the sort of unflagging energy 
in beating it which Muggeridge has). 

First, take Kingsley Martin the politi- 
cal seer. On September 26, 1936, he 
wrote: 

“When Mr. Lloyd George and other 
well-meaning people say that Hitler has 
only peaceful intentions, I do want 
to remind them that Nazi aeroplanes are 
now bombing the Spanish population, that 
Nazi experts are advising in the campaign, 
and that we know in considerable detaii 
from the captured documents how far 
Nazi propaganda prepared the way for 
military rebellion. I quite understand why 
so many people won't pay attention to 
these European horrors. They are so 
ghastly and so close that our instinct is 
to say that they are not our concern. 
Meanwhile, Sir Samuel Hoare has been 
inspecting our defences in the Mediter- 
ranean and says that whatever happens 
as a result of the faction fight now going 
on in Spain, Britain will still rule the 
waves in the Mediterranean. We are quite 
ready to fight a war for Malta and 
Cyprus.” Which is, of course precisely 
what we did, under the most adverse 
circumstances, just four years later. 

On 24th September, 1938, he wrote: 

“One cannot know whether Hitler 
would have attacked [if Chamberlain had 
insisted on guaranteeing Czechoslovakia], 
but my reading of him is that he would 
not have risked a world war. One can- 
not even be sure that his regime would 
have stood a stubborn war in Czecho- 
slovakia with French and Russian aid and 
an immense campaign appealing to the 
German people against him. (The chance 
of doing much by propaganda now is 
gone; with Hitler on top of the world 
and another victory by blackmail, all the 
critical and hostile elements in Germany 
were silenced) If that was the situation, 
Mr. Chamberlain's intervention saved not 
peace, but the Nazi regime, and his action 
was literally the greatest disaster in mod- 
ern history.” 

But on less global matters—British 


Fascism, Labor party internal disputes, 
Abyssinia, and the French political scene 
—he is equally gifted with insight which 
makes just such fascinating though morbid 
reading through the spectacles of hind- 
sight. But it is not because he is a latter- 
day Jeremiah who was in the event 
proved right that Kingsley Martin, in his 
London Diary, is so absorbing. It is the 
style of the man. What must have been 
the effect of an entry in February 1940 
which starts: “Those unwise admirers who 
have compared Mr. Chamberlain to Jesus 
Christ have made it difficult to do him 
justice”. 

And when Churchill was turfed out of 
office in 1945 the entry for August 4th 
began: “‘I feel that the country has been 
shockingly ungrateful to Mr. Churchill,’ 
said a friend to me during the week-end. 
In fact such ingratitude is a proof of 
political maturity; it means that the elec- 
torate no longer confuses the man with 
the policy, the national hero with the 
post-war party leader. We are all grateful 
to Mr. Churchill. 'd make him a Duke”. 

This style gets most of its punch from 
using the right word and letting it do 
the work all by itself. Thus, talking about 
Gandhi he says: “Watching Mr. Gandhi 
at his first public appearance in England 
in the Friends’ House, I came to the con- 
clusion that a great deal of his impres- 
siveness was simply due to the fact that 
he sat still. Very few English people 
ever sit still”. 

But it is also backed by a tremendous 
vitality, much of which comes from the 
spoken word. He is always looking for a 
good story and this small book has more 
good quotable political anecdotes than 
any I've read in a long time. Though 
many of them come from the working 
class Cockney (whom Martin knows well 
and can talk to for hours), there are more 
elegant ones. Take this: “A . . Cambridge 
Don of my acquaintance ... was, he 
said, seriously troubled about unemploy- 
ment. He felt that everyone ought to do 
his bit towards alleviating it. He had 
thought of three things he could do. He 
was having his rooms redecorated; he 
was having his bed lengtheried by a foot 
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as it was at present uncomfortably short; 
thirdly, he was having a si.ver egg-cup 
made for use at breakfast time because 
Cambridge eggs were unusually large. He 
added, however, that he knew ‘this was 
only tinkering with the problem’” 

His war stories are the best since ob- 
viously there was a greater fund then to 


draw on (adversity always brings out | 


the macabre in the Cockney). The first 
comes from the 1942 blitz: “A woman 


was overheard on a bus discussing the | 


fate of her sister-in-law in an air-raid. 
‘Talk about laugh. She’d been paying into 
a club for thirteen years because she 
wanted to be buried proper. And it took 
‘em two days to dig her out’”. The sec- 
ond comes from the doodle-bug era: 
“I see it like this,” he said. “It must take 
the Germans a lot of trouble to make the 
bloody things, and then they have to get 
‘em into those pits and up into the air, 
and it is quite a long way from France 
to London, and if they do get to London, 
they have still got to find Hackney. And 
even then, it isn’t everyone can find 37, 
Bulstrode Road, and if they do, ten to 
one I’m in the pub.” 

Stories, political insights, witty com- 
ments on the passing show from 1931 to 
1955; a deep conviction about the role 
of government and a profound knowledge 
of the backdrop of history; sharp writing 
and caustic irony. That’s the menu in 
Critic's London Diary. It may explain 
why I’ve read no other book with such 
pleasure for weeks. 


Critic’s London Diary, by Kingsley Mar- 
tin—British Books—$7. 


Pitching a “Wu” 
by Mary Lowrey Ross 


IN HIS PREFACE to Born Free Lord William 
Percy emphasizes the unique attitude of 
the author, Joy Adamson, towards her 
protegé Elsa, the Kenya lioness. Too wise 
in animal experience to read human 
qualities in Elsa’s strange dependence, 
too human to regard her as a study in 
conditioned reflexes, the Adamsons adopt- 
ed and reared her on the basis that she 
was born free and must accept her in- 
heritance. Elsa’s final acceptance, in the 
words of the preface, “made its own com- 
mentary on the ‘anthropomorphism’ of 
the nineteenth century, and the ‘science’ 
of the twentieth.” It is a record that must 
seem equally incredible to animal psy- 
chologists and to orthodox Pavlovians. 
When four days old, Elsa was introduced 
into the home of George Adamson, senior 
game warden in an East African Game 
department. The Adamsons immediately 
began the process of rearing her, not as 
a pet, but as a family guest, subject to 
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the courtesies that governed the house- | 
hold, and free to live her private life | 
beyond it. Both sides scrupulously ob- | 
served the rules. Then, when Elsa was | 
three years old, the Adamsons reluctantly, | 


and with infinite solicitude, returned her 
to the jungle. 

It was a breathtaking experience for 
both Elsa and her foster-parents but in 
the end she learned to flourish in her 


natural element. The singular part of the | 
story is that her affections survived the | 
separation. The Adamsons continue to | 


visit her regularly in the jungle and she 


still greets them with every sign of affec- | 
tion and esteem. In fact, what we seem | 


to have here is the fable of Androcles 
and the Lion, given a modern setting and 
photographic documentation. 


There was no precedent for bringing up | 


a lioness on these terms and the Adam- | 


sons developed their method more or less 
empirically. The process might be illus- 
trated by one of the classic Zen 
koans. “A monk once asked the master, 
‘Has a dog Buddhist nature too?’ where- 
upon the master answered him ‘Wu’... 
This ‘Wu’ means simply ‘Wu’ and is ob- 


viously just what the dog himself would | 


have said in answer to the question.” In 
other words, the Adamsons faced their 
problem on anthropoid terms and then 


very sensibly allowed Elsa to supply the | 


answer (“Wu”) on her own. This suited 
both parties perfectly. 


Naturally, certain compromises had to | 


be made. From infancy Elsa preferred a 
camp-bed to sleeping on the floor. This 
meant that when only one camp-bed was 
ivailable, Mrs. Adamson obligingly took 
io the floor. On the other hand, Elsa 
ierself learned to control some of her 
more playful antics — for instance, she 
njoyed knocking her foster-mother over 
nd then sitting on her until someone 
ime to the rescue. She abandoned this 
ibit voluntarily when she saw that it 
as no longer socially acceptable. The 
hole educational process was based on 
tual respect and affection and it never 


ems to have occurred to either party | 


at Elsa, now a full-grown lioness, could 
ve demolished both the system and her 
nefactors with one sweep of her paw. 


The risks involved in Elsa’s education 
re formidable. Irrisistibly drawn in two 
ections at once, she might have emerged 
a baffled and schizophrenic animal- 
sonality. The record, supported by 
nerous photographs, shows that she 
‘ained splendidly integrated at every 
‘© of her development. For if her 
rdians took the risks involved, they 
‘ supplied the safeguard of love, in- 
gence, faith and passionate curiosity 
interest. It is a pretty good formula 
education anywhere. 
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Streets radiate through city from Arc de Triomphe, Place de l’Etoile. 
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Versailles gardens are popular beauty spot. 


When You Come to Paris This Is What to See 


WHEN YOU COME TO PARIS a scheme 
drawn up beforehand as to how you are 
going to spend your visit will add to your 
enjoyment as well as helping to make the 
most of every precious minute. Here we 
take you by the hand on a guided tour 
of some of the things—time permitting— 
you should not miss. 

As you will be sure to want to enjoy 
the eye-catching trinkets and fripperies of 
the Paris boutiques, you will get your fill 
of these if you walk along the rue de 
Rivoli from the Concorde to the Place du 
Chatelet. From here you should cut down 



























by Marion Deschamps 


to the Seine and wander along the quay, 
lined by second-hand bookstalls like large 
padlocked boxes on the wall. And let 
yourself be tempted by the water-colors 
which you can often pick up for a matter 
of a few dollars. 

At the Hotel de Ville take the bridge 
across the Seine and you will be on the 
“Ile de la Cité”, the island from which 
Paris grew. 

After visiting the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, make your way through the flower- 
market to the Palais de Justice, on the 
river side of which you can visit the 
Conciergerie, still redolent with the gloom 
of the prison it used to be, and where 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, among 
many thousands more, were imprisoned 
before going to the guillotine. 

Through the courtyard of the Palais 
de Justice you come to the Sainte Cha- 
pelle. Entranced as you will be as you 
enter, when you reach the top of the 
narrow spiral staircase your wonder at 
the beauty of the stained glass will be 
surely breath-taking. 

Now cross the river again, but this time 
to the south side, or left bank as it is 
known, and you come to the Place St. 
Michel and the gateway to the latin 
quarter. 

This is the old Paris, the home of the 
antique and art shops, narrow streets and 
numerous “bistros”, as the small res- 
taurants are called. If you would eat in 


Seen from the air, Paris sprawls out on both sides of the Seine. 
Famous Eiffel Tower rises high above city, dominates the scene. 


one that is typically Parisien and cheap 
too, as far as anywhere in Paris is cheap, 
try the Grenouille in the rue de Grands- 
Augustins. You will find the frogs-legs. 
which are the specialty, delicious, and if 
you notice some of your fellow-diners 
wearing a brooch in the form of a diminu- 
tive green frog in their lapels, these are 
presented by the “Patron” to his habitues 
and are greatly coveted. 

From the Place St. Michel you can 
wander up the Boulevard St. Michel, whic! 
is the heart of the students’ quarter, 2: 
far as the Palais de Luxembourg and ‘i 
gardens. On the way you will pass ne 
to the Sorbonne, which is part of 1° 
University of Paris, and the Pantheo 
It was built originally as a church b 
during the Revolution the custom beg 
of making it the burial-place of | 
famous. Among others who lie there 
Victor Hugo and Emile Zola. 

At the top end of the Luxembo' 
gardens, rest and admire the magnific: | 
Avenue which leads up to the Observato 

An alternative, on leaving the Ile de 
Cité, is to cross the bridge over to 
smaller Ile St. Louis and from there b 
to the rue de Rivoli. A little fur 
down, cut through to the historic P! 
des Vosges, its picture now commen 
ated on the 500frs. note, together » 
Victor Hugo, whose house, except for 
tricolor and an inscription, is exactly |: 
all the others in the colonnaded squ«'«. 
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Loiter awhile in the surrounding streets, 
noticing some of their strange names, the 
“street of the Mule’s hoof” among them; 
watch the chair-menders at work on the 
pavement and listen to the noises so un- 
usual to a Canadian ear, the policeman’s 
shrill whistling, the noise of a_knife- 
grinder or the cry of a passing seller of 
window-panes. And you will know that 
you are in the heart of the real Paris. 

Then follow the rue St. Antoine, as the 
rue de Rivoli becomes, to where it ends 
at the Place de la Bastille. In the middle 
of the square rises the Column of July, 
marking the site of the prison that was 
stormed by the revolutionaries and totally 
destroyed. 

If you feel like going further, the 
Gobelin factory, where you can see tapes- 
tries in the making, is well worth a visit 
and not far off. Nor is the Jardin des 
Plantes for those interested in horticul- 
ture. Or you could take the metro out to 
the Chateau de Vincennes, for long the 
home of French kings, and the nearby 
bois close to which are the Zoological 
gardens. These are a model of what they 
should be, and the animals are seen at 
their best in natural surroundings. 

In any case you will want to acquaint 
yourself with the metro, where the doors 
leading on to the platform close auto- 
matically as a train approaches, a safety 
measure which prevents any last minute 
jumping on to the train. It is more eco- 
nomical, too, than the buses, since you can 
go any distance on one ticket. But if you 
have to change at one of the big junctions 
you will wonder at the distance as you 
walk through the high, wide passages 
which often resound to the notes of a 
blind accordionist. 

The French are justly proud of their 
Champs Elysées, considered to be the 
finest avenue in the world. It mounts 
‘rom the Concorde to the Arc de Triomphe, 

sually known as the Etoile to distinguish 
‘ from the Arc de Triomphe du Carrousel 
n the Tuileries gardens. To fully appre- 
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Bargaiii; in prints and books may be found in the stalls on the Seine. 


ciate why the Etoile got its name you 
should take the lift up to the top to see 
the twelve Avenues stretching, starlike, in 
all directions. Beneath the Arc is the grave 
of the unknown soldier with the flame 
that never dies. This, I think, is even more 
impressive seen by night. 

But then Paris at night is fascinating 
anyway. You should make a point of 
seeing Notre-Dame flood-lit and the lights 
in the Place de la Concorde. If expense 
is no object, there are the Lido and the 
Pavillion de L’Elysees, while of the first- 
class restaurants Maxim’s is still as famous 
as ever. 

Again, if you want to see something 
of the real Paris by night you could choose 
nowhere better than the “Halles”, which 
corresponds to London’s Covent Garden. 
The restaurants here are numerous — the 
Pied de Cochon in the rue Coguilliere 
would be a good choice. And the later 
you dine in this district the better, for in 
the early hours the blue-aproned market 
porters rub shoulders at the restaurant 
bars with the best-dressed diners. For 
these restaurants are frequented by all 
who like good food and an amusing 
evening, by those who come for a dinner 
of several courses as well as those whose 
meal consists of no more than a bowl of 
the famed and delicious onion soup. 

Another popular night-haunt is Mont- 
martre, with its night-clubs and chanson- 
niers. If you would dine at a restaurant of 
quaint charm go to the Mére Catherine 
in the Place du Tertre, or if you prefer 
somewhere gay go to Patouchou round 
the corner. Even if you only visit Mont- 
martre by day, which you will surely do to 
see the Basilica of the Sacré Coeur and 
from its steps to look down upon all 
Paris, do not fail to take a few steps fur- 
ther to the Place du Tertre for this is the 
old Montmartre, well-loved by the artists 
of the district and you will seldom fail to 
see One or more at work there. 

Then, of course, there is St. Germain 
des Prés, the centre of existentialism and 


Fishermen trying their luck along the banks of the 
Seine are commonplace sight during summer months. 


the cellar clubs. Although this cult is no 
longer the rage it once was, the type who 
frequent it are still the same and if you 
are interested in your fellow-men an 
amusing evening can be spent over a glass 
of wine at the cafés Lipp, the Deux Magots 
and the Flore. While for those who pre- 
fer bright lights and good food at moder- 
ate prices Montparnasse, although re- 
placed in fashionability by St. Germain, 
is still popular. 

You will not think of leaving Paris 
without visiting the Tomb of Napoleon 
at the Invalides and the Eiffel Tower. 
A good way is to start at the Invalides 
and from there to walk through to the 
Ecole Militaire, the stately Military 
Academy that stands at one end of the 
Champs de Mars, as the park is known. 
The Eiffel Tower rises up, 300 metres 
high, at the other. Yet so wide is 
it at its base that an aeroplane has been 
known to fly beneath its arches. Beyond 
is the Palais de Chaillot, built for the 
Exhibition of 1937, a magnificent piece 
of modern architecture; although now 
partly hidden by the United Nations 
building which has been built in front 
of it. 

Then follow the Seine again, taking your 
time to stop to lean over her bridges, 
for Paris from this angle has yet another 
charm. 

At the Pont Alexandre III, the most 
ornate and distinguished of them all. 
leave the river and walk between the 
Grand and Petit Palais, where some ex- 
hibition or other is always taking place, 
to the Champs Elysées. Take the Avenue 
de Marigny, passing the Theatre Marigny 
where the Jean-Louis Barrault - Madeleine 
Reynaud Company performs, to the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. Where these two roads 
meet is the Palais de l’Elysée, the resi- 
dence of the President of the Republic and 
in former days the home of Mme. de 
Pompadour. Its entrance, facing modestly 
on to the street, is easy to miss if you 
happen to shop-gazing on the other side, 
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unless your eye catches the handsome 
plumes in the helmets of the Gardes de 
Paris on duty outside. 

And shop-gazing you will surely be in 
the faubourg. Even if you do not in- 
tend buying anything — you may be 
sure that here you will pay top prices — 
you will be bound to admire the pure 
artistry displayed in the decoration of its 
windows. 

When you come to the rue Royale, walk 
down as far as the Place de la Concorde, 
to Parisiens perhaps as much the centre 
of their city as Piccadilly Circus is to 
Londoners. It was here, at the time of 
the Revolution, that the principle execu- 
tions were performed. Stop a moment to 
look across to the Chamber of Deputies 
and then back to the other end of the 
rue Royale at the beauty of the église 
de la Madeleine. 

If you have the time, or on another 
day, walk from the Concorde down 
through the Tuileries gardens as far as 
the Louvre, noticing the sculptured figures 
as you go. In any case a visit to the 
Louvre itself to see its world-famous art 
treasures will be at the top of your list 
of “must-be-seens.” 

Now cross the rue de Rivoli to the 
Palais-Royale, first called the Palais Car- 
dinal since it was built for Cardinal 
Richelieu. Part of it, known as the Salle 
Richelieu, now houses the Comedie 
Frangaise, the national theatre which per- 
forms the old classics as distinct from the 
Salle Luxembourg, in the latin quarter, 
where you can see contemporary plays. 

This is the beginning of what are known 
as the Grands Boulevards. The boulevard 
de l’'Opera leads you up to the stately 
Opera house itself and from here you 
can take the famous rue de la Paix as 
far as the equally famous Place Vendéme. 
with its column in the centre covered 
with bronze taken from the 1.200 enemy 
guns captured in 1805. 

Of course you would not leave Paris 
without going out to the chateau of 
Versailles. If possible, try to choose a 
Sunday when the fountains are playing 
— usually the last of every month — and 
do not fail to visit the enchanting farm 
of Marie-Antoinette. 


In fact, there are many ways in which 


A_ sidewalk artist attempts to capture 
the charm of Place Vendome in Paris. 


Few visitors will not want to visit the famous and storied Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
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you can spend a French Sunday. Visit the 
Bois de Boulogne in the afternoon. Or if 
you want to spend your day like many 
French families, take a picnic out to one 
of the surrounding woods. Get your bread 
at a houlanger, a fisselle or batard or 
bagette according to size. Then, along to 
the charcuterie where you can choose 
from an infinite variety of exciting-looking 
and delicious cold meats and dishes. 

If you have children with you nothing 
will give them more pleasure than to be 
able to scramble among the giant boulders 
in the forest of Fontainbleau. The bois de 
Meudon, on the other hand, is nearer and 
you could pay a visit on the way to the 
flea-market at the Porte de Vanves. From 
there a short bus ride takes you right up 
to the Bois. 


You will notice how those who come 
by car bring their chairs and a table with 
them, but that even those with more 


modest means of transport spread their 








tablecloths and settle down to a full- 
course meal. You will be amused, 
too, at the immaculate clothes of the 
children and the parents’ constant re- 
minder not to get dirty! 

Yes, in Paris there is something for 
everyone. It is hardly necessary to mention 


‘the Art Galleries, and you may be there 


when the fashion houses are showing their 
new collections. Many of these are by 
invitation only, but others admit outsiders. 
A list of them is given in Cette Semaine 
or La Semaine a Paris, two weeklies which 
give you a full list of everything in the 
way of entertainment. If you like 
old churches, do not fail to see those two 
little gems, St. Etienne and St. Julien le 
Pauvre. 

If you have the time, sit for awhile in 
one of those squares where children play 
in a heap of sand while their mothers knit; 
or wander through the street markets any 
morning; amuse yourself looking in at the 
window of a bonneterie whose merchan- 
dise is so adequately termed “frivolities”, 
or go out to Longchamps for the racing 
if you want to see the fashionable world. 

If you cannot visit Paris in the spring 
and summer, even late autumn has its 
charm, for Paris is full of trees and the 
varied colours of its chestnuts are as 
magnificent as autumn leaves anywhere. 

You will find the Parisien helpful for 
he is used to tourists, and no doubt that 
friendliness and readiness to help which 
you will meet with everywhere will con- 
tribute, too, to your falling beneath the 
spell of Paris; that is, if you have not 
already fallen. 










































Television 





by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Quality Shows: A Re-Examination 


ABOUT THREE-QUARTERS of the way 
through the recent Emmy Award pro- 
gram, the screen-writers of various prize- 
winning shows, including The Moon and 
Sixpence, and The Turn of the Screw, 
were called up to receive congratulations 
and statuettes. Their achievements were 
duly recognized and this took up so much 
time that nobody got round to mention- 
ing either Henry James or W. Somerset 
Maugham. 

This is hardly surprising, since, to the 
networks at least, the adapter rates higher 
than the creative writer. Under our pres- 
ent system of communications this is 
probably a fair enough assessment. The 
authors of The Moon and Sixpence and 
The Turn of the Screw had only them- 
selves to please; but the screen adapters 
had somehow to square themselves with 
the public, the censors, the critics, the 
sponsors, the network, and the rating ex- 
perts, not to mention Henry James and 
W. Somerset Maugham. This type of as- 
signment demands a flexibility and a 
sense of balance that are probably more 
closely related to tight-rope walking than 
to so-called creative writing. 

However, tight-rope walking is a very 
special talent and it is hard to imagine 
10w The Moon and Sixpence and The 
Furn of the Screw could have been trans- 
erred to the living-room screen without 
he screen adapter’s highly developed 
<ills in timing and compression. At his 
crupulous best the adapter is a ghost- 
riter to talent, translating the printed 
ord as closely as possible into the special 


-agon Train”: Where viewers turned. 
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language and idiom of the television 
screen. It is a demanding occupation and 
no doubt he deserves recognition. But 
doesn’t the original talent rate at least 
a program note? 

In the case of The Turn of the Screw 
and The Moon and Sixpence the net- 
works had every reason to be grateful 
to their screen-writers, for the television 
translation of celebrated works of drama 
and fiction is a hit-or-miss business at 
best, with the misses usually outnumber- 





Maugham: Nobody mentioned him. 


ing the hits. Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version, for instance, turned out to be a 
disastrously miscalculated risk. Wilkie 
Collins’ The Woman in White was a fan- 
tastic bore. Shakespeare came off rather 
badly with a hobgoblin version of The 
Tempest, and even the presence of Mau- 
rice Evans couldn’t raise the rating of 
Twelfth Night above a dispiriting 7.8. 
Naturally this record has had a damp- 
ening effect on the studios, which started 
out last season with a valiant program of 
prestige offerings. We were to have Shaw, 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, James, Hemingway, 
Faulkner, and a general enrichment of 
life. Television watchers who weren't born 
to culture and couldn’t achieve it for 
themselves were to have culture thrust 
upon them via the air-waves. So they 
gave us Shaw, Shakespeare, Ibsen, James, 
Hemingway and Faulkner, and the viewers 
responded by turning on Wagon Train. 
(It is true that A Doll’s House drew an 
estimated 12 million viewers; but this 
rating loses some of its impressiveness 
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when compared with Wagon Train which 
commands a weekly audience of 38 mil- 
lion.) 

At the moment, one gets the impression 
from the publicity—or. rather, from the 
lack of publicity—that the networks have 
lost their enthusiasm for quality shows. 
Instead there is a fairly complete fall 
schedule consisting of twenty-four mys- 
tery-action films, twenty-two Westerns, 
and twenty-three situation comedies, all 
drawn up in series. Possibly some sponsor, 
less easily disheartened than the rest, will 
be bold enough to slip Shakespeare, Ibsen 
or Henry James somewhere into the inter- 
stices of the autumn schedule. but it prom- 
ises to be a tight squeeze. 

It is possible that great drama will never 
fit very comfortably into the little screen. 
The gestures are too wide and the emo- 
tional tone is too lofty and sustained for 
the necessary compressions of time and 
space on television. As it worked out last 
season, some of the best and most suc- 
cessful shows were documentaries. These 
were brisk, immediate and factual and 
they fitted the domestic setting as natur- 
ally as the morning paper. The Khrush- 
chov visit was an entry in the Annual 
Awards, but it didn’t, rather disappoint- 
ingly, rate an Emmy. For this viewer at 
least, no program during the season re- 
flected so accurately the feeling of this 
continent, and no actor on any continent 
was a match for Mr. Khrushchov with his 
erratic moods, his brilliantly-timed tem- 
per tantrums, and his sheer enchantment 
with his role. 

Meanwhile, many of last year’s prestige 
shows will probably wind up in the sum- 
mer replacement scheme, which supplies 
a handy use for leftovers. They will prob- 
ably draw little comment, either favor- 
able or adverse, since during the period of 
seasonal inertia we don’t much care 
whether the network studios give us 
Christopher Fry or a repeat of Our Miss 
Brooks. For those who do care and are 
content to stay indoors, the season will 
at least be enlivened by the goings-on 
next door during the Presidential elec- 
tions. 
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Tlrer . lped fo 
The name VICKERS to many people suggests ships, steel or a 
aeroplanes; another vers important activity of the Group is the mn } li Ison,“ 
production of Printing Machinery, by Mann’s at Leeds. Terence gE yn 
Cuneo first saw this factory at night, after all work had ceased. (AZ War 7" A spo 
Before midnight he had toured every inch of it, climbing ladders A ver Hus “f 


and crane runways. These intimate studies of Printing Press 
construction show litho machines destined for all parts of the 
world, and also give some indication of the highly skilled 
engineering that goes into their manufacture. 
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Chess 


by D. M. LeDain 


MIKHAIL TAL, 24 year-old Latvian, joined 
the ranks of the chess immortals through 
his one-sided 6 to 2 match victory (with 
13 draws) over defending world champion 
Mikhail Botvinnik. The youngest to hold 
the title in the last century, his super- 
charged style forecasts a new era in tactics. 

White: M. Botvinnik, Black: M. Tal. 
1.P-QB4, Kt-KB3; 2.Kt-KB3, P-KKt3; 3. 
P-KKt3, B-Kt2; 4.B-Kt2, Castles; 5.P-Q4, 
P-Q3; 6.Kt-B3, QKt-Q2; 7.Castles. P-K4; 
8.P-K4, P-B3; 9.P-KR3, Q-Kt3, 10.P-Q5, 
PxP; 11.BPxP, Kt-B4; 12.Kt-K1, B-Q2; 
13.Kt-Q3, KtxKt; 14.QxKt, KR-BI; 15. 
R-Ktl, Kt-R4; 16.B-K3, Q-Kt5; 17.Q-K2, 
R-BS5; 18.KR-B1, QR-QBI1; 19.K-R2, P- 
B4; 20.PxP, BxP; 21.QR-R1, Kt-B5!; 22. 
PxKt, PxP; 23.B-Q2, QxP; 24.QR-Ktl, 
P-B6!; 25.RxQ, PxQ; 26.R-Kt3, R-Q5!; 
27.B-K1, B-K4ch; 28.K-Ktl, B-BS!; 29. 
KtxP (if R-R1, RxKt; 30.RxR, R-Q8! 
wins), RxR; 30.KtxR(4), RxBch; 31.B- 
Bl, B-K5; 32.Kt-K2, B-K4; 33.P-B4, B- 
B3; 34.RxP, BxP; 35.R-QB7, BxRP: 36. 


ACROSS 
Ked or coc could be. (4-6) 


_ 


6 The lady novelist and the piano-organist were on Ko-Ko’s. (4) 


10 Expenses claimed erroneously. (7) 


11 There’s a hazard in a wager on a joint of meat! (7) 


12 She’s there only half seen. (7) 
13 Dragged in, noiselessly. (6) 


18 The page-turner appears to yawn. (4) 
20 Seen by an oriental in his cups? (7, 3) 


25 Almost a titled person in New York. (6) 
26 Coats are shed? Putting it this way they will be! (7) 
28 Adam built it on the Thames. It needed a combination of 


aid and help. (7) 


29 “Match me such marvel save in... 
city half as old as time”. (J. W. Burgon) (7) 

No virtuous women strum on these. (4) 

It appears officers of Rome got very little money for a 


tw wo 
— 


start. (10) 


RxQRP, B-B5; 37.R-R8ch, K-B2; 38.R- 
R7ch, K-K3; 39.R-R3, P-Q4; 40.K-B2, 
B-RSch; 41.K-Kt2, K-Q3; 42.Kt-Kt3, 
BxKt; 43.BxB, PxB; 44.KxB, K-Q4; 45. 
R-R7, P-B6; 46.R-QB7, K-Q5; 47.Resigns. 


Solution of Problem No. 249 (Mari), 
Key, 1.R-K7. 


Problem No. 250, by L. A. Issaiev. 
White mates in two moves. (11 + 7) 














15 Nine cops take it back inside for a good look. (10) 
16 It’s not clear why one needs a back-rub around fifty. (4) 


. .. Clime, a ros2-red 


It Just Isn’t Done! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 





Puzzler 


by J. A. H. Hunter 


PETER WAS PLAYING on the rug. “Dad!” 
he called suddenly. “Have you got any 


“more old tennis balls?” 


His father looked down to where the 
boy had piled four old balls to form a 
sort of pyramid. “Maybe I have,” he re- 
plied. “How many d’you want?” 

“I’m not quite sure.” Peter broke up 
his little pile, and arranged the balls in 
a square. “Five more may do, maybe 
twelve.” 

“If you don’t know, I surely don’t.” 
His father laughed. “What’s the idea?” 

The boy pointed to the four balls he 
had there. “You see these make a square, 
and they make a three-sided pyramid,” 
he explained. “Now I want to make a 
bigger pyramid just like that, so that 
they'll make a square too.” 

Neither five more, nor a dozen more, 
would have been enough for what Peter 
had in mind. But what was the least num- 
ber needed altogether? (132) 


Answer on Page 44. 























DOWN 
1 Man’s rights are involved in them. (10) 
2 Does one climb up them in stockings? (7) 
3 Drunk, but looked after the bird. (8) 
4 Assemble for prayer? (7) 
5 Prohibition upset me, although there was a bar to which ’ . 
to go. (7) So.ution to last puzzle 
7 To make an impression one must first do this, but certainly ACROSS 26 Run 5 Birth rate 
not from this container. (7) 1 Riding habit 27 Aback 6 Thing 
8 But little ones don’t drink them! (4) 9 Nodules 28 Persian 7 Angelic 
9 Could mixing gin be the cause of a person starting on one? (5) ~—=-10 Martian 29 Inkling 8 Knell 
14 Such ungainly pets to have about tea-gardens. (5, 5) 11 Enemy 30 Wintergreen 15 Collation 
17 This chap always appears in glasses, sorry to say. (8) 12 Lie — 17 Carnation 
19 Introduce me right now! (7) 13 Hegel 18 Thinking 
21 It’s crazy to tie up fodder for animals! (7) 14 Indecent DOWN 19 Leakage 
22 Beginning to develop a North American perfume? (7) 16 Casca 1 Red headed 22 Adapt 
23 Poor Ted never looked the same after being hit by one. (7) 20 Oddly 2 Dally 23 Orange 
24 Prithee, has he gone to arrange something for dinner? (5) 21 Shoe tree 3 Nestling 25 Arrow 
27 Not the light of day. (4) 24 Drama 4 Hamper 27 Ankle (499 
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Canadas | 
well-being 
bs founded 


on STELL! 






































The man in the hard hat is changing the face of 
Canada. In every province, in the growing cities and 
towns, across the farmlands, in the forests and mines, | 
the construction worker is helping to build a vigorous, | 
progressive nation. 


His work takes many shapes. There are new homes, 
shopping centres, schools, and hospitals. Across the 
country stretch new roads; across the rivers, new 
bridges. In addition, there are the new factories pro- 
viding work for Canadians as Canada develops its 
industrial strength. 


From hammers to giant roadbuilding equipment, the 
construction worker depends on steel to help him on 
every building job. Steel also plays its part in the 
materials used in construction, from the nails and 
eavestroughs of a house to the hidden reinforcing 
steel in highways. 


Ten out of every 100 workers in Canada are in the 
construction industry and Stelco, now marking its 
50th year in steelmaking, salutes their contribution 
to the progress all Canadians share. 











Nearly half of Canada’s steel 
requirements comes from 
Stelco. The birthplace of 
steel at Stelco is the Open 
Hearth Furnace. This year 
the addition of a new Open 
Hearth, the Company’s 14th, 
will raise Stelco’s capacity 
to 3,000,000 tons. 





Stelco now enters its 
second half-century 
with nearly 16,000 
employees; 12 pro- 
lucing and process- 
ng plants; and with 
over 907% “Of ifs 

shares held inf 
~anada, ; 







THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Executive Offices: Hamilton and Montreal 
Plants: Hamilton, Montreal, Toronto, Brantford, Gananoque, Lachine, Contrecoeur. 


‘ Sales Offices: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
MW YZEARS OF PROGRESS Hamilton, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
1910-1960 Calgary, Vancouver. J. C. Pratt & Co., Ltd., St. John’s, Nfld. 
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The 
Bank of 


Nova Scotia 


We recommend Bank of 





Nova Scotia shares for in- 
vestment and believe that 
this is an opportune time to 
acquire them either by the 
exercise of existing Rights, 
or by the purchase of shares 


on the market. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


320 Bay Street, Toronto 








Empire 3-6611 
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NOTICE OF DIVIDEND No. 50 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 


CLASS “A'’ SHARES 


Notice is hereby given that 
the Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend at the 
rate of 5% on the paid-up 
par value of Class “A” (Pre- 
ferred) Shares (par value 
$20.00 each). 

This dividend will be paid 
on or about September Ist, 
1960, to shareholders of such 
shares of record at the close 
of business on Saturday, July 
30th, 1960. 

By order of the Board. 

D. G. Miller, 
Secretary. 
July 5, 1960, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 








NORANDA MINES, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that an 
interim dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) 
per share, Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of NOR- 
ANDA MINES, LIMITED, payable 
September 15th to Shareholders of 
record August 19th, 1960. 


By Order of the Board. 

C. H. WINDELER, 

Secretary 
Toronto, Ontario 
July 18th, 1960. 
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Westcoast Transmission 


Between two and three years ago, on 
the advice of a reputable broker, I pur- 
chased some Westcoast Transmission at 
43. When the company received permis- 
sion to export more gas to the U.S., I 
thought the stock would climb rapidly. 
Instead it seems to be slipping even more. 
Do you think it will ever come back, or 
was it too badly watered in the first 
place?—R.G., Port Kells, B.C. 


At $43 a share, Westcoast Transmission 
was suffering from the overpricing of 
pipeline issues which was not uncommon 
a few years back. But recent levels of 
around $10 do not appear to place a 
premium on prospects. If you have had 
enough staying power to hang on for two 
or three years already, you could con- 
sider holding the issue. Patience should 
eventually be rewarded. 

Favorable earnings can be projected 
for the Westcoast line operating at ca- 
pacity, and the experience of gas pipe- 
lines is that they eventually do operate 
at capacity. The pipelines were promoted 
in a rip-roaring stock market but have 
been subject to the realities of operating 
economics plus indications that the gov- 
ernments weren't going to permit a Roman 
holiday on rates. 

Westcoast has received permission to 
export more gas but the would-be US. 
importers have to win a permit from the 
Federal Power Commission at Washing- 
ton to bring the gas in. Westcoast also 
faces capital expenditures for a branch 
line to northern British Columbia to sup- 
plement existing supplies with gas from 
that area. 

Your reference to acting on the “advice 
of a reputable broker” indicates surprise 
at his advice backfiring. When will the pub- 
lic learn to take brokers’ recommendations 
with a grain of salt? You could walk into 
the offices of two “reputable” brokers at 
any time and get advice to buy a certain 
stock from one, advice to sell it from the 
other. You could also get diametrically 
opposing views on the same stock from 
two members of the same “reputable 
broker” firm. Without differences of 
opinion there wouldn't be a stock market. 

Nothing is so indicative of the im- 
maturity of the average man’s approach 
to business and investment as the re- 
liance he places on the opinion of brokers. 

A broker is not necessarily a student 
of investment. Some brokers are depend- 





able advisers; others are a public menace. 
Any one who has never failed is pre- 
sumably “reliable”. A broker exercises a 
buying and selling function for a com- 
mission which is only a fraction of the 
amount of money involved. It leaves little 
room for research and study unless the 
broker operates on a very large scale. 
Even then the research and study, which 
is offered gratuitously to the client, may 
result in the wrong conclusion. Learn to 
be responsible for your own investment 
decisions. 


Dominion Tar 


Would like to have your comments on 
Dominion Tar and Chemical prospects.— 
W.H., Ottawa. 


Dominion Tar & Chemical derives about 
24% of its sales from chemicals (both 
consumer products and industrial ma- 
terials) 35% from building materials and 
41% from pulp and paper. The company 
is constantly on the lookout for other 
firms which it might take into its organiza- 
tion. 

Results for 1960 are expected to be in 
line with 1959 and this is reflected in the 
common stock declining somewhat less 
than the rank and file of industrial stocks 
this year. Argus Corp. holds a_ large 
block of the stock, which may stabilize 
its market. 

The stock does not appear to be ex 
cessively priced. The decision of the pros 
pective buyer or holder will be governe: 
by whether he considers the company 
one which has all its eggs in one basket, 
or as one with sufficiently diversified 
interests that bad news for one acti\ 
could be cushioned by the prosperity 
the others. 


= £ 
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Provo Gas 


I am considering buying Provo Gas st 
on a speculative basis. Could you give 
a brief appraisal of the stock at its p! 
ent price range with a quick view of 
stocks as a group on Western Can 
stock markets?—P.W., Edmonton. 


You have Provo Gas properly classifi 
It’s speculative all right. 

The company anticipates a substan‘ 
increase in 1960 operating income res‘ 
ing from increased gas deliveries to Tra 
Canada Pipe Lines and increased cr! 
oil and condensate production. Gross 








come after royalties totalled $1,292,086 
in 1959, an increase of $454,000 over 
1958; net profit was $67,160 versus a 
loss of $102,865 in 1958. Working capital 
of $1.7 million compares with a working- 
capital deficit of $2.3 million a year ago 
and reflects first-mortgage financing of 
$4.5 million done last September. 

Provo, at Feb. 9, 1960, held interests 
in 1,209,675 acres, equivalent to 439,655 
net acres, compared with 984,687 gross 
and 492,294 net acres a year ago. Proven 
gas reserves of 596 billion cu. ft. were 
up from 567 billion; net gas wells at 
41.8 compared with 38.5 and net oil wells 
at 21.2 with 9.4. 

The company appears to be placed to 
benefit by the improvement in underlying 
conditions for which the gas and oil in- 
dustry is hopeful. Finances permit maxi- 
mum exploitation of any possibilities in- 
herent in its holdings, although debt- 
service charges and repayments are a 
prospective drain on earnings. 

Gas stocks as a group are not without 
interest. Their short-term prospects are 
tied largely to export to the U.S., which 
has been cleared by Canadian authorities, 
has yet to hurdle opposition from com- 
petitive forms of energy in order to win 
entry to the U.S. Chances are fairly good. 


Broker and Club 


After forming an investment club of 25 
members recently, we were told by our 
broker that he was not allowed to turn 
over any of the certificates for the stock 
we had purchased for the club but they 
must all be held by him. Is there any way 
in Which the club could be organized so 
that we could hold the stock ourselves?— 
P.G., Toronto. 


‘our broker appears either to have or- 
yinized the club or else pre-empted con- 
( ol in the course of its organization. His 
© ject in retaining the certificates would 


pear to be to keep the business, since, | 


the certificates were not in his posses- 


s n, the club could take its orders else- | 


\ ere. 

Irganizing a club, which would retain 
8’ ck certificates itself, would appear to 
b no more difficult than forming any 
© er kind of a group and deputing care- 
te ing of assets to two or three signing 
m nbers. The number of those would 
tc | to assure no misappropriation of 
as ots, 


C as. West Pete 


1) ve been a shareholder of Consolidated 
Wt Petroleum for quite some time, and 
be cht it at much higher than to-day’s 
Pr. I liked it when I bought it and 
st. do as it now appears to be approach- 
ing the fulfilment of its promise and also 
the late of dividend payments. 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 





Dividend No. 292 





Notice is hereby given that 
a dividend at the rate of 
fifty-two and one-half cents 
(52144¢) per share upon the 
outstanding capital stock of 
this bank has been declared for 
the current quarter and will be 
payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after Thurs- 
day, the 1st day of September, 
1960, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on the 
30th day of July, 1960; shares 
not fully paid for by the 30th 
day of July, 1960, to rank for 
the purpose of the said dividend 
to the extent of the payments 
made on or before that date on 
the said shares respectively. 
By order of the Board. 
W. E. McLAUGHLIN, 
General Manager. 


Montreal, Que., 
July 12, 1960. 


What are your 


investments worth 





Now is a good time to take a fresh 
look at your investments. An up-to- 
date valuation of your present hold- 


ings may 
changes in your portfolio. 


indicate some desirable 


Dominion Securities has competent 
analysts to provide this service, with- 
out obligation. If you are interested 


just write or call... 


Dominion SECURITIES 


Grepn. LimiTED 
Established 1901 


TORONTO « MONTREAL ¢ WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER « NEW YORK « LONDON, ENGLAND 














By Appoi ent to Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il 
Gin Distillers 
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WHY THIS MAN OF RESPONSIBILITY 
CHOSE A TRUST COMPANY 
AS EXECUTOR OF HIS ESTATE 


This man knows that his business problems usually can be solved with the 
help of his associates. But he relies on a trust company’s experienced officers 
to help him plan his estate to provide his family’s future security. And by 
appointing a trust company as his executor and trustee he is assured of 
sound estate administration. The long established trust companies of Canada 
maintain 180 offices across the country. Find out just how much you can 
gain from their knowledge and experience. Contact any one of 


THE TRUST COMPANIES OF CANADA 


The nation’s most experienced executors and trustees 





Will you kindly express your opinion as 


| to whether or not additional shares should 
| be bought now? Partly for the purpose 
| of averaging my share cost lower and to 


employ moderate funds, not exactly “risk 
capital”, but capital not interested in com- 
panies selling at 20 to 30 times earnings. 
—H.P., Toronto. 


| Cons. West is scarcely a suitable vehicle 


for funds which are not “risk” capital. 
Averaging down is not to be recommended 
as a matter of principle but may be done 
under some circumstances. 

Many equities are available at attractive 
price-earnings ratios in the current de- 
pressed securities markets. Why not re- 
view the list of “15 best bets in a weak 
market” which SN _ recently published? 
(June 25, 1960). 


Haitian Copper 


What is the status of Haitian Copper, a 
Montreal curb stock? Does it look worth 
buying and holding for speculation?— 
M.M., Port Credit. 


Haitian Copper is one of the multitude of 
cat-and-dog mining stocks which cluttei 
up the lists of Canadian stock ex 
changes and help to befuddle the investor 
and make the securities analyst wish he 
were a plumber. When last heard from, 
the company was negotiating for oil and 
gas leases in Ontario. 

Rather than buy into anything of this 
nature, we would take the money and 
have a big afternoon trying to pick long 
shots at the Woodbine. And what do you 
mean, Montreal Curb? This organization 
changed its name to the Canadian Stock 
Exchange in an effort to live down the 
connotations of “curb market”. 


Petrol Oil 


Kindly provide what pertinent infornia- 
tion you have regarding Petrol Oil, s:‘!- 
ing on the Toronto Stock Exchange — 


E.M., St. John. 


Petrol Oil is an oil producer and la-d- 
holding company, which sustained et 
loss of $127,000 from 1959 operatic ’s. 
Its share of production during the \ 4° 
was 165,000 net bbls., while its rese’ °s 
totalled 3.2 million bbls. Land hold: 2s 
were reported at 745,000 gross acres 1d 
159,000 net acres. 

While not denying the possibility >f 
future exploration on lands in which | *t- 
rol has a share, or on nearby lands, 1° 
livening the scene, two points are wo }) 
of note. 

First, the company is but a small iit 
in an industry characterized by operat 1s 
of great magnitude. Second, the out! >k 
for increased crude-oil production, w  -h 
would make oil exploration more at! «- 
tive, is obscure. Improvement awaits 1 
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rather slow increase in national consump- 
tion and/or better export markets. 

In the past the stock has reached prices 
several times as much as its recent low, as 
a result of flashes of overenthusiasm for 
prospects which subsequently fizzled out. 
We would place it among gambling 
stocks. 


Gunnar Mines 


Would you recommend an investment in 
Gunnar Mines? Their dividends are al- 
ways tops. What ever became of Bailor 
Vines?—H.R., Spalding, Sask. 


Gunnar is not without attractions for the 
business man who can buy securities with 
a realization of their risky character, 
which can always be known, whereas 
favorable factors can only be indicated at 
the best. 

Bailor is presumed dead. 


Silver Queen 


ls Cobalt Silver Queen Limited for which 
| hold a certificate dated 1909 still alive 
or is it as dead as a dodo?—R.G., St. 
Thomas. 


Cobalt Silver Queen has been a reason- 
able facsimile of a dodo since charter 
cancellation in 1953. 


West Red Lake 


In 1939 I bought 1500 shares of West 

Red Lake and have done nothing with it 

since. They are quoted in the unlisted 

mines regularly. What is your suggestion? 
-A.R., Napanee. 


\fter being frozen in for 21 years and 

ceing your investment depreciate greatly, 

you may as well stay along in the remote 

hope that the good findings elsewhere 
the Red Lake area will be dupli- 

“ted on the West property. So far re- 
its have been negative; but while there’s 
», there’s hope. 


T . 
i> Brief 
at are the prospects of Nic-Cop Mines 
{-?—R.E., Cartwright, Man. 
cure. 


( 

!: Yestore Mines still in existence?—H.J., 
Kk nsack, Sask. 
Y 


but outlook is fuzzy; has mine and 
Oo interests. 
4 it happened to Arabee Oil & Gas?— 
G ., Vancouver. 
E iangeable for Arawain Producers 
L basis one new for five old, at 
P: ential Trust, Vancouver. 
‘ are the future and current prospects 


0} estern Clay Products of Regina?— 
R« _ Brandon. 


Nc aformation available, so presume it 
Isc rivate company. 

Ca you tell me anything about Pacific 
Co * Copper Lid?—H.L., Trail. 

Sta... unknown. 

ALi 
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How much 


DUCATION 


is H NOUGH? 


TODAY, more than ever before, an 


| advanced education is almost a prere- 
| quisite for success. Every teen-ager 


capable of absorbing an_ education 
should stay at school until he graduates. 
Every promising student should, if at all 
possible, go on to college. If your young- 
ster decides to leave school two or three 
years early when there’s no necessity 
for it, or gives up the idea of college 
because he’s not sure what courses to 
take, he may have to pay for those few 
years all the rest of his life. 

As a public service, Sun Life of 
Canada offers several new leaflets in its 


s 


recently introduced Values in Education 
series, THE VALUE OF A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION and WHY STUDY THE 
HUMANITIES? should help your chil- 
dren in their search for a proper voca- 
tion. HOW TO GET MORE FUN OUT 
OF SCHOOL is directed to the young 
teen-ager. ADULT EDUCATION TO- 
DAY reveals that there are more men 
and women enrolled in regular school 
classes for adults than there are children 
in schools, These and other leaflets in 
the Values in Education series are avail- 
able without charge or obligation. Just 
use the coupon below. 


Sun Life of Canada has many plans designed to start young 
people on their life insurance programmes at a time when 
they are in good health and the premiums are low. Don't 









him today? 













more fun 








COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 
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“Values in Education” 


Sun Life Building, Montreal. 


Please send me a copy of each of the Sun Life’s 
Educational Leaflets | have checked. 
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our oF 
SCHOOL 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


forget Sun Life’s Guaranteed Insurability Benefit. And for 
the head of the family, there’s the new Adjustable Policy, 
which offers a choice of options at the end of five years. 
There’s a Sun Life representative near you. Why not call 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 





WHY STAY IN SCHOOL? 

THE VALUE OF A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

WHY STUDY THE HUMANITIES ? 
HOW TO GET MORE FUN 

OUT OF SCHOOL 

ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
BURSARIES P| 


WHAT ABOUT TECHNICAL : 
AND TRADE SCHOOLS ? 4 
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Point of View: 








Are We Serious About Our Export Problem? 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that the problem of 
our export “gap” has become enormous 
in recent years and speaker after speaker 
has tried to warn the business community 
about the dire results of our ineptitude 
in coping with it. But what is the effect 
of such speeches? Businessmen go away 
muttering that there is little they can do 
because the cost of labor is so high and 
“we are pricing ourselves out of the 
world market”. Union economists, on the 
other hand, argue that much can be done, 
particularly by aggressive selling and gear- 
ing our products to what others want. 

The trouble is that, despite an increas- 
ing number of engineering consultants 
going abroad, we are still greatly ham- 
pered by the fact that our exporters of 
goods and services do not take their ex- 
porting seriously enough to utilize avail- 
able expertise. Too often, the exporter 
has insufficient knowledge of what a 
foreign buyer wants. Too often, our con- 
sulting firms waste half their time 
dodging “political” problems in the for- 
eign countries they service; very often 
their specific projects are hampered by 
lack of knowledge of the wider economic 
and technical scene. 

Most businessmen in the export trade 
are aware of the special services of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. But 
few of them stop to consider how they 
might provide for special advisors right 
on their own staff. 

Let me start with immigrants. Many 
new Canadians are educated men fully 
conversant with the consumer patterns and 
commercial practices of their old country. 
Yet if immigrants go into foreign trade 
at all in Canada, it is usually in the im- 
port end of it. Cities like Montreal are full 
of little import houses run by immigrant 
businessmen. But how many large and 
medium size export houses in Canada 
make a point of seeking out the immi- 
grant with expertise? 

Then there is the short-sightedness of 
not using the French-Canadians to good 
advantage. Dr. Gingras, Director of Mont- 
real’s Rehabilitation Institute, recently 
told me that French-speaking Africans are 
delighted to deal with Quebeckers. The 
French-speaking African is looking for 
commercial and cultural allies now that 
France is unwelcome in the new com- 
munities of Africa. Here is an opportunity 
for future markets where our French- 
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by Raymond Spencer Rodgers 


speaking population can really be put to 
good use. And a similar situation pre- 
vails with respect to Latin America. 
French-Canadians have an aptitude for 
dealing with Latins; this is reflected in 
the existence in Montreal of the Union 
des Latins d’Amerique. But once again, 
our export houses are missing the possi- 
bilities which are available to them. 

Most serious of all, however, is the 
poor use to which we put our specialists 
in international and foreign law, politics, 
and economics, the fields which most 
vitally affect the export trade. This mis- 
use is found in both business and the 
Government. Let us take some specific 
examples. Aluminium Limited, with its 
extensive holdings and interests in many 
sensitive areas such as Guiana, Jamaica, 
and Malaya, does not employ an expert 
in the political and legal conditions in 
those countries. Yet one of the directors 
of the company conceded to me that such 
problems constitute one of the major 
difficulties of the business. 

To take a Government example, the 
Air Transport Board’s International Re- 
lations Division does not hire an inter- 
national lawyer. Does this fact have any 
bearing on the weakness of Canada’s bi- 
lateral air transport treaties? Yet even if 
the Air Transport Board wanted to hire 
an international lawyer it would be con- 
siderably stifled in its search. The Civil 
Service Commission has no pigeon-hole 
for them. 

Any Government department wanting 
the services of an international lawyer 
can only ask for a “solicitor”, and the 
number of such with extensive inter- 


national and foreign law training in Can- 
ada can be counted on two hands. Until 
the Civil Service ignores the special plead- 
ing of the provincial Bars, the Crown will 
be unable to secure the services of inter- 
national and comparative lawyers trained 
abroad. 

Finally, there is the misuse of our uni- 
versity talent. How many export houses 
have appointed directors from faculties of 
Canadian universities, particularly the 
faculties of law, economics, and political 
science? Far too few to judge by the 
miscalculations which many _ exporters 
have made regarding foreign conditions 
and needs. Yet many university specialists 
with training in foreign conditions would 
be very useful in setting export policy. 
This is as true in the field of services as 
it is in manufacturing. For example, at 
the very time when it has announced an 
expansion in overseas services, Canadian 
Pacific Airlines simultaneously has cut 
down on its advisory and directing staff 
at headquarters. 

There seems, in short, to be a serious 
misuse of available talent in Canada. A 
misuse that is not found in the United 
States or the United Kingdom if one is 
to judge by the advertisements in the two 
Times. Here is one ad. from the London 
Times: “Firm expanding in trade with the 
Common Market seeks expert in Euro- 
pean economic conditions and commercial 
practices”. Do we ever see ads like that 
in a Canadian paper. And if not, why 
not? Aren’t we serious about export trade? 
Because if we aren’t, we face economic 
trouble with a capital, “T” and we shull 
have only ourselves to blame. 





Canadian alumina plant in Jamaica: Wanted, political experts. 
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From the age of wonders. 
The Colossus of Rhodes 


Chares of Lindus erected this immense 


bronze statue of Apollo, the sun god, casting 
it in sections, strengthening the interior with 
masonry, and running a spiral staircase up 
from the feet to the crown of the head. 


Those who saw the Colossus have 


pro- 


claimed it not merely the largest but the 
most perfect model of a human form ever 
fashioned. One of the seven wonders of the 
world, the Colossus took twelve years to 
build and stood almost as high as a modern 


fourteen storey building. 
















































: WONDERS OF AGE .. . of age in wood . . . can be found and 

1 ved in full measure in Canadian Schenley O.F.C. It is the only 
6- r-old Canadian whisky on the market that carries a numbered, 
Sic od certificate stating its true age. 

When you buy O.F.C., or any Canadian Schenley whisky, you can 
be are you are getting the age and the quality you are paying for. Only 
dian Schenley gives you this assurance . . . for only Canadian 
Sc nley certifies the true age of each of its whiskies right on the bottle. 


RE 


OFC. 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


Tou av 
Site Surpees. rucry-aGeo wns 


PR EDIGREED GOODNESS REPRESENTS Ter 
DEST ACHIEVEMENT OF CANADA'S 
STINGUISHED MASTER DISTILLERS 


co ED, AGED, BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER THE 


RVISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
Conan Scenery 


VALLEYFIELD. PQ. CANADA 
— 
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From the wonders of age. 


Goud Schenley 


“Distillers of Certified Aged Whiskies” 


-RVE, AGED 6 YEARS « GOLDEN WEDDING, AGEO 5 YEARS «¢ FIVE-THIRTY, AGED 4 YEARS ¢ TRADITION, AGED 4 YEARS 







































SOLIDLY CANADIAN 


The Canadian dollar is made from silver mined in Canada. 
Similarly, all the gasoline we refine is made from crude oil produced in Canada. 
In other words, both are literally All Canadian from the ground up! 
Owned and operated by Canadians, Canadian Oil Companies, Limited 
is All Canadian, too. For quality products and for service drive into any of the 
solidly Canadian White Rose stations from the Rockies to the 
Atlantic. You will be benefiting yourself and the basic 






economy of your country at the same time. 


CANADIAN OIL 
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